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‘* We get more answers to our advertisement in 

the GREGG WRITER than all the other similar 

mediums put together.”’ 
That is the way one of our new advertisers writes. 
His experience is so common that we now ex- 
pect such expressions of satisfaction as a matter 
of course. 


The point is that the GREGG WRITER covers 
the field. 


Another point to remember is that the readers of 
the GREGG WRITER are more deeply interested 
in it than they are in any other magazine they 
take. They watch for it; and if by any chance 
we are late in publication, we get scores of in- 
quiries about the delay. Each number has a 
permanent, intrinsic value to them. It is read 
and reread. Its advertising value is not ephem- 
eral like that of the ordinary magazine. 


The GREGG WRITER reaches a field that is 
bristling with prospects for the man who has 
something to sell that is needed by the stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper, or office worker. 


Write us, and if we can’t benefit you we'll 
frankly say so. 


Address 


The Advertising Manager 


The Gregg Writer 
Chicago 
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MECHANICAL 
MASTERPIECE 


«THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY » 


i) UNDERW@DD TYPEWRITER C® 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK anp EVERYWHERE 
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LEFT THUMB SHIFTING ATTACHMENT | | The Simplicity Cover 


Revolutionizes “Touch” — SLANTS THE BOOK and SAVES MANY A LOOK 
Operating on Double-Case Machines. Makes Just slip your book into a neat black cloth cover; it stands 
shifting for capitals with left thumb as natural wp for teanectibing, lies flat for dictation holds eay 
and automatic as spacing with right thumb per to be copied without semeving book. ” weighs only 
leaving all fingers FREE. $2.00 postpaid. ounces, takes 5x9 book. No wood, metal, wire 
Circulars if desired, Address rings, or loose sheets. Special price to G writers: 35 
TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT Co., cents. Get yours to-day. Money beck if not satished. 

228 Hogan Street, Jacksonville, Florida J. P. McENROE (Stenographer), 121 Fulton St., NEW YORK 

















STOP! NORMAL COURSES 


o Home St o ses tc » 
Stop that muscle-straining, nerve- aytedineseliomeee ee ee 
destroying, cramp-producing, pen- Special Courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, Pri- 
digging, finger movement writing. mary Methods and Kindergarten, 
Easy riting, Plain as Print, Rapid WE ASSIST IN SECURING POSITIONS 
and Tireless, ‘the position-securing, pacnatia Nomad, Seowe Commend tates 
salary-raising kind, taught by Cor- eaflaget. 080 page catabeg tree, Wettoteéen. 
soanensenee by the famous Palmer 5 : THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
ethod. R. CAMPBELL 
PENMANSHIP Taught by Mail Principal Dept. 163, Springfield, Mass. 
Easy and fascinating instruction by 
mail at your home during your 
spare hours, with weekly criticism 


of your work. Complete unlimited 

course, $10.00. Success guaranteed 

or no tuition fee. Students’ Speci- 

mens, our Book on “Penmanship,” 

and a sample copy of the beautiful 

Monthly American Penman abso- 46,712 Appointments Vics pics airing the 

> y p 4 'e positions a 

lutely free. Write now feat. ee ollont opportanitics for young ple. 


rough instruction by mail. ‘rite 
THE A. N. FA LMER co. Ctvil Service Announce ement. cistning foil intormation 
about all government examinations and questions re- 
Reliance Bldg., Union Square cently used by the Civil Service Commission. 
NEW YORK COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























ellington No. 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 
Speedy - Portable - Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 

of hard work. Visible writing, no lifting 

ries eta yy oe of carriage to see your work. Alignment 
— a a ot ont is positive and permanent. 


a «A a a ee ee” ee One of the largest railway corporations 
ee P| in the country has adopted it and has 
over 1400 in use. 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for New 
York, and has sold 1,500 more since then. 
Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 


) 


machine of any kind without investigating the ‘‘Wellington No. 2.” 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
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Can You Say This About the Carbon 
Paper You Use Now? 


It does neat work, clear, distinct work; it is non-smut- 
ting. It never fades, no matter under what weather condi- 
tions it is placed; either itself or its copies. It will not rub. 
Neither will the copies rub and blur. This is all true of 
Multikopy Carbon Paper. 

You know that it is a crime to have copies that do not 
last. Many verdicts have been lost because of copies that 
couldn’t be read. You are certain of copies that last for- 
ever if you use 


TRADE 


CARBON PAPER 


It is very economical of money and time. One sheet will 
write 100 letters, every one with these qualities mentioned 
above. At one writing with MultiKopy (Light Weight 
grade) you can write 20 copies, all clear, distinct. 


Send for Free Sample 


and test these claims, if you feel that MultiKopy is superior to the kind 
you use now. In writing to us (a post-card is sufficient) mention your 
name and address, your firm’s name (if employed) or school, and dealer's 
name. MultiKopy Carbon Paper is made in Hard or Regular Finish; in 
black, blue, purple, green, and red, and six varieties, to suit all purposes. 
Following are the number of copies each will make: 


REGULAR FINISH HARD FINISH 
Lt. Wt., 20; Medium, 8; Billing, 6. Lt. Wt., 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


STAR BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


for all machines—made in all colors. Non-fading, non-filling. Last longer than any 
other ribbon made. Guaranteed to make 75,000 impressions of the 
letter ‘ta’? and “‘e’’ without clogging the type so as to show on the 
paper. 
F.S. Webster Co., 348 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York. 396-398 Broadway Chicago. 211 Madison St 
Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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ESPERANTO} |PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOKS 


(wg cloth-bound, 320-page home study saeatiall cag 7eQ—-—- 
ium ofthe interational language, $1.00." Magazine one yea. | | Peyehologists, Educators, Parents 


and same book in paper cover, $1.00. Magazine and cloth 


book, $1 50. You can have books, periodicals and corre- 

spondence from ah wed —e mn and Readers Generally 
AMERICAN ESPERANTIST, 700A E. 40th St., CHICAGO 4 — 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests: A 


book of directions compiled with special reference to 
the experimental study of school children in the labor 


EVERY atory or class-room By Guy Montrose Whipple 

Price $2.50; postage 18 cents extra 
Office Man and Woman Moto-Sensory Development: Observations 
sar f hild. By George V. N. 


on the first three years a ch 

Dearborn. Price $1.50 

School Teacher, and dealer in Office Equip- Sch 

ment, should have in one of the pigeonholes When Should e Child Begin ool? An 

of his desk the monthly magazine inquiry into the relation between the age of entry and 
y s school progress. By W. H. W inch, Inspector of 


“ ° 4 d id Schools for the London County Council. Price $1.10. 
Business Devices and Aids for 

4 99 Psychology and Pedagogy of Writing: A 
the Office resume of the researches and experiments bearing on 
the history and pedagogy of writing. By Mary E. 

because he can find in it IN A MOMENT the Thompson, Price $1.25 

names and addresses of all Manufacturers of 

Mental Fatigue: An exposition of the nature of 
} mt ee mental fatigue. and of the methods and results of 
tion to every office worker. Interesting re- investigation with a reference " their aoastas 
upon instruction $y ax Oftner ransiated from 
ports each moath pore nach envenUene. the German by Guy Montrose Whipple Price $1.00. 























Subscription, S0c per year. Sample copy, 10c — —EE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 


BUSINESS DEVICES WARWICK AND YORK, INC., 


23 Park Row, New York BALTIMORE, MD. 

















UNITED STATES JAPAN 


[ a: It is Surprising How few people speak Eng- 


lish correctly. But there is 
no reason why all should not do so. Apply this ques- 
tion to yourself. 


ware Do YOU Speak English 
Correctly ? 


There is a fascinating way to polish up your English, 
and that is by reading ‘ ‘CORRECT ENGLISH—How 
to Use It,’’ a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the correct use of English. It will Jay you 
to get in touch with this unique magazine, as it is the 
only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Shall and Will: Should and Would: How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home: Correct English in the School: What to Say 
and What Not to Say: Course in Grammar; Letter Writing and 
Punctuation: Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words: How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


An Buthorttative Lipenent of Wane: le Correct in Engiten 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you 
“J prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


SEND ONLY 10 CENTS Correet English Publishing Company, 


fora copy of the current issue. You will never re- P — na , $1 P hich pl 
rventlemen ttached f j 00, for whi please ti my 
_ it. So if you are interested in your own wel- subs« saodion to CORRECT ENGLISH whew 4 — 


are, do this NOW before you turn another page. 
But better still, use the Coupon TODAY 1& 
CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY | *****"~ 


210 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois Postoffice 
— 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Ryder tong 
Reference Book 
An entirely new, up-to-date, down-to-the-minute 
Reference Book, for bookkeepers, cashiers, 
accountants and business men. 


This magnificent volume weighs nearly 6 pounds: contains 
over 500 pages, 200,000 words and 700 illustrations of forms and 
tables; beatifully printed on fine paper: handsomely and 
strongly bound; produced and presented to the business world 
at a cost which brings it within the reach of al): easiest for refer 
ence, plainest for acquiring information, and most economical 
when compared with all other publications of like nature. 





* . 
It is yours on payment of only Fifty Cents 
down and the balance in monthly installments of 50 cents or 
$1.00 as you prefer. 

Monthly installment price. $4.00 per copy; introductory 
special cash price Uess 10 per cent) only $3.60 

In either case the expressage is prepaid to your address in 
the United States and Canada. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Send 25 cents for 12 months’ subscription to 


BEACH’S MAGAZINE 


OF BUSINESS 
A handsome monthly magazine for business 
men, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, credit 
men, stenographers, advertising managers, etc. 
The “man behind the desk” must have it. 
Splendid business stories. Your money back if you do not like it. 
E. H. Beach, Publisher, 69 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 














The International Business Correspondence Course 





CLIMB UP 





Special instruction for Home Study in 


HIGHER ACCOUNTING and 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 


for those who desire to qualify for HIGHER POSITIONS and 
HIGHER SALARIES as Chief Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants, Auditors, etc 


The Course Comprises 


The Internationa! Business Encyclopedia (described above): 
six lessons on Higher Accounting: six lessons on Factory Cost 
Accounting: twelve sets of Exercises to be worked out twelve 
sets of Standard Answers, and the persona! attention of the 
Board of Examiners 


THE COST 
Special Terms until October 1, 1910 

This comprebensive, complete and fully effective Business 
Correspondence Course 1s offered at the temporary and very 
low introductory price of $10 cash. or $12 payable im easy in 
stallments of $2 down or $2 per month for five months. On 
and after October 1, 1910, the price will be $20 cash, or $24 on 
the installment plan. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher Detroit, Mich. 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Three and a Half Months 


was the actual time consumed in training Miss Tarr and Mr. Swem—the 
seventeen-year-old writers—for the Fifth International Speed Contest, in 


which they won second and third places, 


The Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


tells how the shorthand speed of these young writers was increased from 
that of office stenographers to that of expert reporters in this incredibly 
short time. 

It gives every step of the training—and the matter used in the dictation 
practice. 

You'll count The Expert Shorthand Speed Course one of your wisest invest- 


ments. 
The book contains 264 pages and is beautifully bound in cloth, 


Price $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Collecting bad debts is a science. The Ameri 
Collection Service Co. 


. , ' 
We have started hundreds of men on highly successful careers by teaching : 
P % ee cage 8 378 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
them the same secrets of collecting bad debts which we so successfully €(m- g send without charge 
ploy in our own Collection Business, 8 “Pointers on the Collection 
If your present employment is uncongenial, if you see nothing ahead but years of drudgery and s Business” and full informa 
slow advancement—declare your independence—start a Collection Business of your own. It is 

very lucrative, requires no capita’ but honesty, has but little competition. Our first lessons en 
able you to start in business, the full! course gives you complete mastery of it. We refer cus 
tomers to you. 
Write for “Pointers on the Collection Business” and names of some of our successful students 


THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 378 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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The Best Supplies for 
The BEST Typewriter 


Are the Best Supplies 
For ANY Typewriter 


Remtico Typewriter em 5p produce the finest 
work of which the world’s BEST ty pewriter— 
theRemington—is capable. Therefore they will 
also produce the finest work of which YOUR 


typewriter is capable. See to it that 


REMT uC Typewriter Supplies 


are used in your office and 
thus be assured that your 
typewriting will be the 
best that your type- 
writer equipment 

can produce. 


Carbon Papers, Typewriter Ribbons, Typewriter Papers, 
Typewriter Erasers, Typewriter Brushes, Typewriter Oil, 
Copy Holders, Letter Copying Books, Stenographers’ Note 
Books, Stenographic Pencils AND EVERYTHING 
ELSE required by the user of a typewriter are included in 
the complete line of REMTICO Typewriter Supplies— 
each and every item of the finest quality. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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N occasional phenomenal stenographer won't build 

up a reputation for a business school. It’s high 

average efficiency among a// your graduates that builds 
up the reputation of your school. 


@ Graduates from schools where the new Model 10 Smith 
Premier is used average highest in efficiency—highest in 
speed and accuracy. They are brain workers—their hands 
only become a part of the machine. 


{ You will turn out graduates of this caliber when your 
school is equipped with Model 10 Smith Premier Type- 
writers—and, further, you put your school in touch with 
our Employment Department. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Piease mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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The Shorthand “Contest in Speed and Accuracy,” Held at Balti- 
more, October 1, 1910, Won by Miss Paula E. Werning, 
Who Handed in an Absolutely Perfect Transcript 


OME months ago it was an- 
nounced that a “Contest in 
Speed and Accuracy in Short- 

hand Writing’ would be held at Balti- 

more on October 1, 1910, under the aus- 

pices of the Progressive Stenographer 

Publishing Company. The conditions of 

the 

those of the 

Short- 


Contest 


the contest were 


same as 
International 


hand Speed 


conducted by the East- 
ern Commercial Teach- 


ers’ Association, with 


this important excep- 


tion : 


Accuracy shall take preced 
e¢ over speed, and the 
e shall be awarded to the 
testant transcript is 

mut efror, 

speed at 
tion was given. 
more submit 
ect transcripts, the prize 

be awarded for the tran- 
pt taken at the highest rate 
speed. 

Each contestant shall have 
privilege of submitting to 
examiners transcript of 

y one or all of the dictations, and the most accu 
e of those submitted will be the ome accepted in 
mpetition for the prize 
In the event that no transcript of any dictation 
found to be perfect, the prize shall then be 
arded to the contestant who writes at the highest 
t rate. 


whose 
regardless of 
which this dic- 
Should two 
contestants 


There has been a good deal of discus- 
on as to whether or not it was possible 
} write in shorthand on solid, non-court 
atter under the trying conditions of a 
iblic contest and produce a transcript 
solutely without error. The nearest 
proach to absolute accuracy up to this 
1e was the wonderful record made by 


Miss Tarr in the final contest for the 
Miner Medal—99.4% perfect—on diffi- 
cult matter dictated at the rate of 140 
words a minute. 

The 
aroused a great deal of interest because 
announcement that it 
decided on 


contest at Baltimore, therefore, 
of the explicit 
would be 
accuracy. 
were 


There seven 


contestants, most of 
them coming from 
Washington, D. C., 
four of whom 
fied. The 

which was held in the 
Baltimore Y. M. C. A.., 


was in charge of Mr. 


quali- 
contest, 


Geo. H. Rowe (Chair- 
the Sadler- 
Rowe Company, Balti- 
more; Mr. A. B. Mar- 
shall, and Mrs. B. B. 
Kettell. The dictator 
was Mr. Chamberlain, 


man), of 


PauLaA E. WERNING 


of the Eaton & Burnett Business College, 
Baltimore. 


The results were announced in the 


evening at a reception given by the Balti- 


Association. In 


Mr. Marshall 


more Stenographers’ 


announcing the results, 
said: 

In the shorthand c 
I don’t think has ever 
contests, and that is one 
scription. I have never heard of it as yet. The 
winner of the contest in shorthand transcribed at 
120 words a minute with absolute accuracy. The same 
winner also made high speed on transcription at 130 
words a minute with only four errors. Two others 
were a trifle behind, making an average of 128. 


something resulted that 
been obtained from previous 
absolutely accurate tran- 


ntest 
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At 120 words a 
Miss Wer 


transcribed ab 


minute 
ning 
solutely correct 
which according t 
our rules gives her 
the prize As I 
said before, it is the 
first time to my 
knowledge in any 
contest amateur 

professional, that 
there has been a1 
absolutely correct 
transcription turned 
in to the judges \t 
130 words a minute 
Miss Werning made 
tour 
her the 


speed oT 


errors, giving 
high net 


words per 
which gives 

both the accuracy 
prize and honorable 
mention tor hig! 
speed The next 
two contestants 
equal wit ‘ 
! 


were 
rate of 128 words 
a minute. 9 = 

I might say for 
Miss Werning that 
I have never in all 
my experience, bot! 
as a teacher and a 
writer of short 
hand, seen a tran 
scription turned i: 
which had such 
wonderful punctua 
tion, such accuracy 
in all lines of work, 
and I Miss 
Werning on her 
first entrance intoa 


contest has sur 


think 


passed possibly even 
her own 
tion She 


expecta 
deserves 
great credit com 
ing from New York, 
entering a contest 
im a strange city 
among strange taces 
and making a re 
ord such as she has 


made (Applause. ) 


Miss Ethel 
Spalding, 
tor of the Pro 
Ste- 


edi 


gressive 
nographer and 
of 
Baltimore 


president 
the 
Stenographers’ 
Association, 
then presented 
Miss Werning 


Miss Werning’s Notes on the 130 Test 


(See opposite page for 


Ke 


y 


) 








y) 


nA, a2 








with a hand 
some gt Id le ck 
et and chain 
In doing so 
Miss 


expressed 


Spalding 
her 
gratification 
that at 
record for ab 


last a 


solute accuracy 
had been es- 
tablished in a 
shorthand con 
test. 

Second place 
taken by 
John = J. 


was 
Mr 


Hartman, who 


is a_ stenog 
the 
Depart 
Wash 
ington, D. C 
Mr. 


turned in tran 


rapher in 
War 


ment, 
Hartman 


scripts of both 
the 120 and the 
130-word tests 
120 
words-a-min 
test he 


In the 


ute 
made but five 
errors, and ‘in 
the 130-word 
test eight er 
rors. Mr. Hart 
man is a writer 
of 
Shorthand and 


Gregg 


a graduate of 
the Pennsyl 
vania Business 
College, Lan 
caster, Pa. 


Third place 





WRIT 


ER 








Friedla, who 
of 130 


thus mak 


V. 


transcript 


as taken by r 3. 


rned in one the 


ord test—with eight errors, 


ng the same record as Mr. Hartman on 


hat 


aula E 


ion in shorthand and typewriting, 


Mr. Ff was 
transcript 
t contaming thirty 
1 that Miss 


the 


W. Hunsberger 
of the 130-word 
We 


and 


test. 


wuurth, his 


one errors 


informer \Verning 
Hartman vw only Gregg 


cere 
contest 
of ti ‘ 


riters in the 


Miss 


at 


ontest, 
h 


if 


The winner 


Werning, studied shorthand 


Ivy 


Oo 
a 


well-known Get Business Col 


Ouincy, Ill, « 
nd and ty 


ve months 


re, ompleting the short 


pewriting course 1n less than 
She accepted a stenographk 
sition in Chicago, and in the spring 
f 1909 entered the Reporting Class of 


April 27, 


ik the civil service examina 


] 


ol, Chicago. On 


suc 


essfully taking the 120-words-a-minute 


st in stenograph She received het 


grades and on September 18 


in July, 
of 


was notihed her appointment to a 
position with the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. (¢ 
In May last Miss Werning accepted a 
the Publishing 


York. 


Key to Miss Werning’s 


position with Gregg 


Company, New 


Notes 


essive at the 


nas passe d 


the 


ple in 
ated 
t has become 


han that of 


sil 


with an 


mathe 
that 
wants 


need 


d relentless 
nticipate the 
what it will 


ming 


An Autumn 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


Epits L. Mook, Denver, Co1 
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—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Matter Used in the 210 Test for the Gregg Trophy 


ENTLEMEN of the jurv: We 


now come to the consideration 
of the law which is applicable 
to this case his is an action of tort 
for damages for personal injuries which 
the plaintiff says that she sustained by 
reason of the defendant's negligence. In 
all actions of tort for personal injuries, 
as in all other personal actions, the bur 
den of proof is on the plaintiff, to satisf. 
fair pre 


the jury athrmatively by a 


ponderance of the evidence of certain 
facts, in order to sustain the case. If a 
materia! 


plaintiff fails to sustain any 


issue necessary to his case, he must fail 
The 


that he is not liable, or that it is not lia 


defendant is not obliged to show 
ble, any more than a man charged with 
crime is obliged to prove his innocencs 

Che plaintiff in this case says that while 
she was in the exercise of due care she 
was injured by reason of negligence of 
the defendant town, and in order to re 

cover she must satisfy you, as all plain 

tiffs must in cases for personal injury, 
that in the first place she was, at the 
time she was injured, in the exercise of 


due care; and in the second place that 
her injuries were the direct and proxi 

mate results of the defendant's negli 

gence. 

gentlemen, then, 


What. do we 


Due care 


he first 
that 


mean by due care 


question, 


naturally arises is. 


monly defined to be that d gree 
! 


C 


which an ordinarily prudent person 


would exercise under similar circum 


1 


stances; the same degree of care which 
a prudent person would exercise, situ 
ated as the plaintiff was at the time. Thx 
law says that if a plaintiff in a case fo 
personal injury was careless to any ex 
tent whatever, they cannot recover, m 


matter how much at fault the defendant 


person charged with negligenc« 


or the é 
be. If the plaintiff was not 


in th: 
then 


may 
exercise of due care in this case, 


she is not entitled to recover, and tha 


would be an end of the case If the 
exercise of due cart 


that 


then you 


plaintiff was in the 


and you should find upon all the 


evidence in the case, would 
proceed to consider the next question in 
would be. Was there any 


the case, which 


negligence on the part of the defendant 


Well, that leads us 


tlemen, What is neg igence ? 


to the inquiry, gen 
Negligence 
has been defined to be the failure to ob 
serve for the protection of another per 

son that degree of care, precaution and 
vigilance which the rcumstances fully 
whereby another person suffers 
Negligencs 


both plaintifi 


failure t ercise 


demand, 


injury and carelessness, ap 


plied to 


} 


and defendant, 


means ordinary, rea 


onable care - lat 1S, Ste h care as ought 


to be expected of a reasonably prudent 


person under the umstances 


So you see, gentiemen, negligence Oo! 


carelessness two phrases mean 


the same thing), negligence and the ab 


sence of reasonab! are are the same 


thing. So, gentlemen, in 


~ 


this case you 


will determine if the plaintifi 


] 


has satished you fair preponderance 


of the evidence that she was in the exér 


cise of due care at the time she was hurt, 


] 


then was the defendant negligent If 


be th of 


1 


the plaintiff fails to establish 


those affirmatively, then 


there can | o recovery. If you should 
ind that the 

of due care, and you should find that th 
and that negli 
the: 


other 


was n igent, 


defendant 


] 


gence caused plaintiff injuries, 


would p d to the only 


you 


question which you would have to cor 


sider in the case, and that would be the 
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uestion of damages; and this brings us 


to a consideration of those elements 


which are ordinarily to be taken into ac 


ount in determining what a person's 
damage is in a case of this kind. 

In the first place, you are not to award, 
are called 


Chat is, 


under any circumstances, what 


punitive or exemplary damages 


under the laws of our system, damages 


1 


are not to be assessed for the purpose of 


punishing a defendant in any case, but 


those elements which are ordinarily con 
will consider if 


sidered, and which you 


you come to that question in this case, 


are these In the first place, if this 
plaintiff is entitled to recover, she is en 
titled to 


pacity to earn money, in the performance 


recover for any impaired ca 


of any mental or manual work which she 
is accustomed or fitted to perform. In 


onsidering that you would take into ac 


t] 


count her condition of health before the 


accident, her age, and her capacity to 


earn money. How far was she able to 


earn’ money at the time she was hurt? 
In determining that, you will, as I say, 
take into account any kind of work she 
was accustomed or fitted to perform. 

In the second place, if she is entitled 
to recover, she is entitled to recover any 
sums of money which she may have ex 


pended, or may owe for any doctors’ 


bills or medical attendance in the past, 
and any sum which she may be obliged 


to expend in the future, so far as you 


may, be able to determine from all the 
evidence in the case 

In the third place, she is also entitled 
to recover, if at all, for any physical or 
mental pain or suffering which she may 
have endured as the results of the acci- 
dent, including any past pain or suffer 
ing, mental or physical, as well as any 
which she may sustain in the future, so 


far as you may be able to determine it. 
So, gentlemen, those are the elements of 
damages which you will consider, if you 
come to that question, and say how much 
this plaintiff has been injured as the re- 
sult of this accident. 

| told you sometime ago that the laws 
which govern us are ordinarily from two 
common law, and 


sources. One is the 


the other is the statute law. The cause 
of action for which the plaintiff seeks to 
this action is wholly 


recover here in 


statutory. In the absence of statute, the 
plaintiff would not be entitled to recover 
In any event, because there was no obli- 
gation of towns and cities at common 
law to keep their highways in repair. 
But many years ago the first statute was 
passed which imposed upon cities and 
towns and certain other persons and 
bodies, the duty of keeping in reasonable 
repair public highways; and | quote to 
this 
It is 


a very ancient law; has been in force for 


you, gentlemen, the statute upon 


subject which has been in force. 


more than a century. 














BUI little is accomplished, because but little is vigorously attempted; and 

but little is attempted, because difficulties are magnified. A timorously 
cautious spirit, so far from acting with resolution, will never think itself in 
Perhaps perseverance has 


possession of the preliminaries for acting at all. 
been the radical principle of every truly great character—John Foster. 
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Report of the Fifth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 
Chicago, August 1-5, 1910 


(Continued from the September issue) 





How the Contestants Were Trained lieve that seven at Ike ast of the Gregg writers will get 
there to about three of any of the other systems. I 
HE Training of Miss Tarr and mean that with many people, after a certain point, 
‘ bei ° a there is a limit to their possibility of making geo 
y Mr. Swem tor the Fifth In- metrical characters rapidly and of observing shading 
y, 


ind position writing and all the other obstacles to 


ternational 7 horthand - peed speed attainment which are to be found in the old 


Contest” was the subject of an address systems.” + 

aes In the light of after events that statement was 
by Mr. Uregg. Mr. Gregg spoke ex- almost prophetic. There were eighteen contestants 
4 ' : te h: ‘nce the in the Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest, 
temporaneously, and said that since the and fourteen of them were Pitmanic writers. Ten 
contest both the New York and Chicago °®% 


of the Gregg writers qualified 


the Pitmanic writers failed to qualify and all four 


offices had been deluged with requests I want to impress upon you the fact that person 
ality and confidence and faith have a great deal to d 

“to tell how these youngsters had been with the development of expert speed. Wherever I 
eae Ol ; 1 ¢ ar 5 oseatf have been I have been able to communicate my cor 
traine d. He t Id of the contest itself, victions on this question to those about me, with the 
and said that the final contest for the result that many rapid writers that you have heard of 
c — have, through that conviction, been encouraged to be 
Miner Medal was a revelation to the come reporters. They have become enthusiastic and 
horth: 1 ‘Id He sviewed briefiv convinced of the speed of the system, and in that belief 
shorthand world. € reviewe¢ Ler have pushed on to the highest efficiency. If all of 
the history of the other contests and the our teachers here were inspired with that belief and 
"a : enthusiasm—and I believe they are—they could get 
conditions which led up to them. a great many writers to push on to the highest re 


When it was announced that the Miner Medal porting efficiency 
would be competed for finally, and that it would go ‘in . 
to the winning contestant permanently, I thought Mr. Gregg told of the early educa- 
our great opportunity had come—that it was our op- 
portunity to sweep away the last arguments of the 
detractors of the system. how he decided they would justify the 

I relied on Mr. Gurtler to win the Medal, but I J . . . 
looked around for other writers to enter the contest confidence he had in them. He said, 
with him I meant to have quite a number of expert 
writers I found this difficulty, that while I knew 

il, that there were many of them scattered workers, They were both ambitious. 
around over the country, I could not place my hand Ps ‘ 
on them. I w them personally, and there They were above the average, I should 
wasn’t the opportunity to investigate. Then the . sae ‘ 
thought came to me, why not train Miss Tarr and Say, im ability, but they did not have a 


young Swem? The more.I thought of that, the 
greater grew the impression of the great dramatic 
effect which their success would have—its peda- had a high school education.” 
gogical value, and its completeness as a demonstration ; 
of all our claims That idea didn’t take a thorough 
hold of me until after the last convention If you 
will permit me, I will read this extract from what I 
said last year before this association 

“The possibilities of Gregg Shorthand have always 
seemed to me to be unlimited I can say in all sin- 
cerity that there never has been a day since Gregg 
Shorthand was published that I did not believe that 


tional training of the young writers and 


“They were both determined, resolute 


they existed, 


large vocabulary of words, not having 


As I could not find the time to conduct the work 
personally, I selected Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle t 
take charge of the training. I was fortunate in my 
selection, because Mr. SoRelle was in perfect accord 
with me as to the methods to be followed, radical 
though they were. After a long discussion, we 
mapped out the course which was followed, and 
which developed the capacity of the young writers 
until they established, in public contest, the records 


has higher speed possibilities than any system that ~ 
it has highe peed possibi r lar system that have astonished the shorthand world. 


had preceded it. I have delved somewhat deeply into 

shorthand, because it has been my life work, and in B : ‘an 

so doing I have made very critical comparisons and Coming to the actual training for the 
analyses; and my investigations have always con- 

nen ed me that there was A limit to the speed of the contest, Mr. Gregg spoke as follows: 
system. What I mean by that is this: that supposing The training began October 15 and ended March 
you have ten writers of one of the older systems, or 20—in all about five months of elapsed time. I 
any other system with which I am acquainted, and should explain, however, that Mr. SoRelle was absent 
ten Gregg writers starting at the same time to get from the office on several occasions on business trips 
the highest development in verbatim reporting, I be- —two weeks at one time, and a day or two at a time 
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on several occasions. During this time the work was 
ntirely suspended Young Swem was seriously ill 
r three weeks and came back in such a frail condi 
on that I was afraid he would be unable to enter 
the contest at all. Three and a half j 


c 


months would 
be a conservative estimate to place on the total time 
levoted to the training of these writers. 

There were many vexatious troubles 
the training that I might tell you about. 
for instance, the Madison Square Garden contest in 
typewriting about a week before we started the train 
ing. When these young writers witnessed that con- 
test and saw Miss Fritz decorated with flowers, saw 
Miss 


included in 
There was, 


the great cup which she had won, the medals 
Wilson won, and the plaudits they received from 
an enthusiasti -why, they simply “went 
dippy” over typewriting! It was utterly impossible 
to get them to study shorthand or write short- 
hand. . They were seized with mania for type- 
writing speed They also became * violent par- 
tisans on the question. They argued 
day in and day out over the machine ques 
tion. They wanted impromptu contests at lunch hour. 
They didn’t care for lunch; they wanted typewriting. 
It was very hard to get them down to a sane condi- 
tion of mind on the shorthand question, but we 
finally succeeded 


audience 


machine 


Mr. Gregg then gave an amusing ac- 


55 


count of other interruptions to the work, 
and then continued: 


The first thing was to discover just what the quali- 
fications of the writers were at the beginning. A 
test revealed that they could write on solid matter 
probably 125 words a minute. A test under the same 
conditions in our office just before the contest showed 
that they were able to write from 200 to 210 words 
a minute; so that in three and one-half months of 
actual time consumed, or five of elapsed time, they 
had increased their speed from 125 to 200 words a 
minute on solid matter. I don’t know whether all of 
you realize the full significance of that. There never 
has been anything like it since the world began, and 
a year ago the mere statement of it would have been 
regarded as an absurdity. Any one who knows any- 
thing about the old methods of shorthand would be 
utterly incredulous of the possibility of that achieve- 
ment, and especially if the conditions were known— 
the youth of the writers, their limited vocabulary, 
their poor preparation, faulty manner of writing, 
etc. We found that these young writers had many 
defects common to all students trained for commer- 
cial work. They wrote poor shorthand—rather wild 
outlines; they didn’t take advantage of phrasing; they 
had forgotten many of the advanced principles. 

Mr. Gregg then told of some of the 
methods used in perfecting their short- 
hand technique, the selection of the mat- 
ter to be used, and the radical methods 
employed. He told how their writing vo- 
cabulary had been increased, and ex- 
plained the nature of the matter used. 
All these features have been incor- 
porated in the new book by Mr. SoRelle, 
entitled “The Expert Shorthand Speed 


Course.” 


Mr. 
that occurred on the morning of the con- 


Gregg told of several incidents 


test that were laughable in retrospect, 
but tragic at the time. 


' ” 


“The best laid plans will aft gang agley One 
thing we were very careful about was to train these 
students to do certain thing umong them, to be 
careful of their notebook nd pencils We 
them full and elaborat« rections about the contest 
and what they 
contest I got down a little 
contest was to begin at nine. Miss Tarr came rush- 
ing up, all. disheveled. It she had a 
brother who was working in Virginia and was coming 
to Washington on an early boat to meet her and her 
mother that morning She had been down at the 
docks at five o’clock in the morning, and not knowing 
which boat he was to arrive on had spent the time 
running from dock to dock without avail. She didn’t 
have a notebook; she hadn't had her breakfast. She 
had just managed to catch a car and get to the con 
test in time. Charlie had forgotten that he was to 
bring two notebooks, but he recklessly tore his note 
book in half and gallantly handed half to Miss Tarr. 
At the end of the contest there were sheets of paper 
scattered all around—you know the condition of a 
notebook torn in half At contest 


gave 


were to d On the morning of the 
before nine o’clock—the 


seems that 


the end of the 
Charlie was writing on the last page he had in his 
possession! I mention this just as an illustration of 
the irresponsibility of y« 


In conclusion, he said: 


I think the results of the contest demonstrate con 
clusively that all that you and I have claimed for 
the system is true. The contest proved that Gregg 
Shorthand has greater speed than any 
system It demonstrated, furthermore, the 
simplicity of the system. That a boy and a girl about 
the age of your students and my students can 

with less than two experience and 

deemed impossible, 

claim we have made for the sys 
Miss Tarr’s record for accuracy 
words— 


possibilities 


other 


achieve, years’ 
practice, what has hitherto 
vindicates every 
tem I think that 
on solid matter—four errors in 
under those trying conditions, is one of the most re 
markable achievements in the history of shorthand. 
I think that record for accuracy is of even greater 
significance than the speed records. So we stand 
this year at the beginning of new possibilities. We 
have demonstrated all that we have contended for in 
the past. We are looking forward to bigger things, 
greater things, greater possibilities, and if you could 
only see my day you 
would realize that these results are causing a change 
of heart. The doubtful ones are frank enough now 
to acknowledge that all we have claimed we have 
demonstrated, and they are turning toward our sys- 
tem all over the country. There is not a mail that 
comes to my desk that does not record accessions to 
our system of schools that have hitherto taught the 
older systems, and of teachers who are taking up the 
course. And so I think we can look forward this 
next year to bigger things than ever before. 


been 


over 700 


correspondence for any one 


At the conclusion of Mr. Gregg’s ad- 
dress Mr. Swem entertained the conven- 
tion with an exhibition of his speed 
the several times 
reaching a speed of 200 words per min- 


writing on board, 
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ute. The rapidity with which he could 
notes aroused the greatest 


Miss 


read his 


thusiasm. farr had also been 


scheduled to give a demonstration, but 


WRIT 


account of the illness of her 


R F 


OR Ot 


was unable to convention on 
mother. 
session, the 


W ednesday 


\fter the ~ Question Ox” 


convention adjot until 


Wednesday, August 3, 10:00 a. m. 


Examinations and Tests 
This subject, which had been left over 
from the day, was discussed 
first by Miss Margaret E 
Mankato Commercial College, 
Minn. 


her plan of 


previous 
King, of the 
Mankato, 
Miss King said that she varies 
and 


giving examinations 


tests according to the conditions. She 


usually gives seven tests on the Manual 


She said 
I give a test 


lessons en 


Her next test is on the wordsigns, 
which she requires a perfect grade. 

third test includes all the principles of 
the eighth, ninth and tenth lessons. The 


fourth and fifth cover the prefix and 
affix lessons, the sixth takes up the six 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth les 
sons, and the last is on the vocabulary. 


Miss 


the Minneapolis 


Emma Boan, of 


Busi 
ness College, gives tests 
at the end of the sixth, 
eighteenth 


twelfth and 


She goes out 


lessons 


side the text in prepar 


ing lists of words’ on 


EMMA BOAN 
each lesson, introducing 
words and thus 


Che 


“words” or 


a large number of new 
deal of 


whether 


arousing a great interest 


question as to 


“rules” or a combinaticn of both con 


test was discussed 
Miss 
Mrs 


the teachers 


stituted the ideal 
further by Mr: 
Mr. 


and 


Hagar, Patton, 


Feikert, 
Most of 


Gregg, M1 Lang, 


Miss Guild 


bination of the two plans, 
lists of 


favored a con 


but expressed preference for 
words, because they test the student’s 


actual ability to apply 


the principles. 


Miss Dixon explained 


in full her method of 


giving tests and exami 


She thinks that 


review « 


a good thing 


nations. 


too n uch 


C. W. FRIKERT 


it takes away 


the interest to mix advanced students 


reviews. In Gregg 


at the 


with the others in the 


School the students review end of 


the sixth lesson and then take an exam 


ination. The examination calls for every 


ee. 


and for illus ions of each rule, 


rule 


in addition to which there is a list of one 


hundred words \ grade of 90% is re 
review lhe Gregg Write 


quired in the 


plates and lists of new words are used ; 


any incorrect words are 


times, and ten pages of 


written ten 


copy work are 


required on each lesson. Her second re 


view and examination are given when 


the twelfth lesson is been covered, the 
as in the work 


Anothet 
end of the 


same plan being followed 
] g 


on the first six lessons review 


and test are given at the 


eighteenth lesson. ‘“‘In the final exar 


ination,” she said, “I give 500 words and 
in the book, with an 
Most of the 
Che 


s examination is also 


| ask for every rule 


example for each rule. 
words are taken from the Manual.” 
g oT: 


passing grade on thi 


90! Miss Dixon emphasized the im 
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portance of reading from the plates in 
the Gregg Writer, “Reading and Writ- 
ing Exercises,” “Letters 
From A Self-Made Mer- 
To His Son,” 


shorthand plates. 


chant and 
other 
day is 


(One period a 


given over entirely to 
reading. 


Miss Guild 


she 


that 

“Progressive 
Miss Ada L. 
Morris High 


MINNIE EISENHARD said 
uses 

text. 

the 


School, Morris, Ill. discussed the ques- 


Exercises” as a 


Coddington, of 


tion of keeping up interest in the reviews 
by dictation and the introduction of out- 
side matter. Mr. Hagar asked for a dis- 
cussion of the speed requirements of re 
views. He said: “I am a firm believer 
in having a set speed requirement on each 
exercise in the review.” Taking up this 
point, Miss Boan said that she requires a 
speed of 25 words per minute on the first 
lesson, increasing the speed requirement 
until it reaches 120 words per minute on 
Mr. Paul G. Dun- 


can said that in his school they allow the 


the eighteenth lesson. 


students to choose their own review 


classes according to their individual 


needs. The members of the advanced 
class in the reviewing classes are not al- 
must 


lowed to monopolize things, but 


give the reviewers a chance. The pass- 
ing grade in his school is 70%. If a 
student fails he goes over the work again. 
He said that at the end of the eighteenth 
lesson his students as a rule have a speed 
of from 70 to 85 words per minute. 

At this point Miss Minnie Eisenhard, 
of the Actual Business University, Fre- 


mont, Ohio, remarked: 


had twe 
same way, and I do 


It has never yet happened that I have 
classes to be dealt with in the 


not see how it is possible to lay down a fixed method 
this or that 


Is it pos 


of procedure and say you will do only 
We dor 


sible to take hve 


t always have the same material 
hundred young people from different 
environments and different parts of the country and 


put them all through exactly the same test, the same 
I have not done that yet, but I wish 
} 


requirements? 


I could, because it would be so much easier 
examina- 
tions was further discussed by Mrs. 


Lang, Mr. Feikert, Mr. Holm, and Mr. 
Probst. 


The question of tests and 


There seemed to be a wide difference 
in the standard for tests for graduation, 
the requirements running all the way 
from 70% to 100% on the theory tests, 
and from 85 words per minute to 135 


on the graduating examination. Com- 
menting on this fact, Mr. Gregg said: 

I think we should appoint a committee to formulate 
a standard. It seems to me that there should be some 
common standard for graduation and for other tests 
I am opposed to the idea of speed tests on the Manual 
Your students vary in character, in ability, in pen 
manship, in temperament When you fix a certain 
standard it will be for the average student—some will 
above it The 
students that fall below it will make wild, undecipher 
able outlines in order to get the matter down; and 
you can’t hold them back by requiring them to read 
the matter, because it is all as familiar to them as A 
BC, 

In going through the Manual the first time, I think 
the attention should be concentrated on f 


fall below it, and some will be far 


form and 
theory, with such exercises as will quicken their facil 
ity—but form should be the first consideration. Your 
dealing with new elements, new charac 
ters, new They have not the skill nor 
the command over their hands that is necessary to 
execute the outlines perfectly; this must be developed. 
If you put them under the pressure of speed they 
become their outlines will go all to 
I think, however, that the speed requirement 
in review work is + another question I do not 
follow that plan, but it might be 


students are 
combinations. 


nervous, and 
pec es 


possible to use it 
with advantage 


Mrs. Ida 
Cutler, of 


McLenan 
Dubuque, 
lowa, told of the radical 
methods she uses in her 


own She 
} 


I call my school an office I 


school. said ; 


have no tests, no timing no 


theory speeds of any kind 
work is a day's 


ofice work, and 
our graduating test is a day’s 


Every 
work 


day’s 
coward Mas. i. McL. Cu'rter 
office work. 

She said that 
she tells him that there are two questions 
the 


and the 


when a student enters 
that she does not want him to ask: 
first is, “How long will it take?” 
second, “Do you promise positions?” 
She 


promises the student to fit him to hold a 


does not promise positions, but 
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position. She said that with her method To the Fringed Gentian 


of instruction—of having all the students ; 
(The key to this plate wil! be given next month.) 


recite on a certain lesson when they are 


ready for it—she can 


handle three hundred 
students as easily as 
one. All of her stu- 
dents must have had 
some high school train- 
ing; she does not take 
them from the eighth 


Mrs. MARCELLA LANG : 
grade. Mrs. Cutler 


maintains a business office atmosphere in 
her school; the students are allowed the 
freedom they would have in a business 
office, and no more, and they are assigned 
work to do just as they would in an 
office. 

Mr. Gregg said, in concluding the dis- 
cussion on this topic: 


I have gone away from every convention with a lot 
of thoughts in my mind—ideas which I have pondered 
for days and weeks, phases of your work, new ideas 
that have come to me while the different speakers were 
discussing points in pedagogy. And from these I have 
formulated certain theories. I think that is the atti 
tude we must take when we hear these discussions. 
We don’t seem to get much out of them at first—but 
it all comes back afterwards in the classroom. You 
have a subconscious sense; when a certain problem 
arises it brings back to the memory what So-and-So 
said at the convention, and you try his plan In 
this way your methods go through a process of evolu- 
tion. 

The phase of the discussion this morning that inter- 
ested me most was that which concerned the writing 
of a series of questions and asking the students to fill 
out the answers—whether that method is not apt to 
eliminate enthusiasm, whether it is not apt to be car- 
ried to an extreme. I am rather inclined to think that 
some of us exaggerate the importance of a theoretical 
knowledge of the rules, or the ability to state clearly 
the applicatiqgn of the rules. The student who can 
write the watd correctly gives the best answer as to 
his knowledge of the principles. 

That is the thought in my mind at the present time. 
I am going to give some thought to these questions 
How much time is spent in answering questions? 
How much in the actual performance of the work at 
the present time; that is, the writing of the forms? 
I feel that we can carry the question plan too far, 
and I just wanted to direct your attention to that 
phase of our disScussion so that we can think the 
whole question over before next year. 


(To be continued) 


Don’t overlook the value of repetition 
practice while you are going through the 
Manual. 





Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, 


should 


By Lilian M. 


Chicago, 
be addressed. 


to whom all communications for this department 





The 


HE best set of exercises on les- 
sons seven to twelve submitted 
is that 
Denver, 


in this contest sent in 
; Edith Kiene, Colo., 
whose drills have been made the basis 
of this month’s series of plates. A 
Gregg Pennant has been awarded to 
Miss Kiene for her excellent work. The 
prize—a Gregg Eraser Tray— 
Miss V. Edna Burrer, Shelby, 
Exceptionally creditable papers 
also received from the following 


bv Miss 


second 
goes to 
Ohio. 
were 
readers: 
Ella V. McVey, Columbia, Mo. 
Marjorie Cole, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Frances Eversole, Bloomington, II! 
Edith L. Burdett, Leominster, Mass. 
Miss E. Stephenson, Sheffield, England 
Mrs. Lois Christensen, Peoria, Il. 


Eunice F. Goddard, Auburn, Me. 
Effie M. Marsh, Cuba, N. Y. 


Announcement of results of the third 
part of the contest will be made next 


month. 


Plate VIl 


Right at the beginning of this little 
discourse on the wordsigns, I want to 
make one plain statement, and that is 
that if you are not going to make up 
your mind to master this list outline for 
honestly, absolute- 
Ameri- 


outline—thoroughly, 
ly, “down to the ground,” 
you had better skip the les- 


as we 
cans say 
son entirely. 

And the reason I say that is this: that 
it is only when a wordsign is perfectly 
mastered, both as to conception and ex- 
that it has value to the 


ecution, any 


“Lesson Drills” Contest 


shorthand writer. If you have only a 
faint recollection of some special form 
that you once saw somewhere in your 
text-book but cannot recall distinctly 
just at the moment, you are going to go 
groping clumsily around in the pigeon- 
putting 
down some hieroglyphic which may or 


holes of your memory, finally 
may not be what you were looking for. 
that “groping” 


valuable seconds, and I have not 


In any event, wastes 
many 
the slightest doubt but that you could 
have written the word out in full in less 
than half the time consumed by the ran- 
sacking process. 

“Shall I go on? Or 
en ugh r 

But, granting the necessity 
absolute 
set about to accomplish it? 


have I said 
for such 


memorization, how shall you 


There are really dozens of ways, each 
bearing the seal of approval of some 
expert writer who has tried it out and 
found it good. your very 
teacher has some pet theories of her own 


Possibly 


on the subject which she is quietly put- 
ting to the test, with you and your class- 
mates as the human equipment of her 
And it is pretty 
theories of 


station. 
that 
hers are sound and practical, and care- 


experiment 


safe to assume those 


fully thought out with reference to the 
particular class of students with whom 
whether you can 


she has to deal. See 
analyze her plan 
enough to apply it to your own 
study.” 


definitely 
“home 


special 
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By the way, why not prepare a brief, 
clearly-worded outline of that plan of 


or of your own, if you have de- 
vised one for yourself—and send it in 
for publication in_ this 
Maybe some other reader would find in 


hers 
department ? 
it just the hint that he needs for effective 


Please think about this sugges- 
and then act upon it! 


study. 
tion 
Of course, there is that ancient and 
known as the 
“column method” when 
followed to the letter, has never yet been 
known to fail of accomplishing its ob- 


yet ever-useful device 


a plan which, 


ject. It is a very simple plan, but the 


explanation is long, and so I am going to 
print it in small type to save space. You 
won’t mind ? 

You begin by taking a sheet of typewriting paper 
und ruling it up with twelve columns to the width. 
Then you open your Manual at page 51 and review 
the two columns of wordsigns (take both columns this 
time because the page is such a short one). Covering 
p the printed translation with a card or a piece of 
aper, proceed now to fill in column No. 1 of your 
sheet with the longhand translation of the shorthand 
forms in the book. Compare your translation with 
that in the book, “ringing” all mistakes, and concen 
trating on those words you “missed” until you know 
for a certainty that there is not the slightest possi 
ility of your ever being tripped up by them again. 
The next thing to do is to place your latest “Post 
arditis” message at the place as a marker and—re 
move the book to a safe distance. You don’t want to 
ave it within “peeking” reach during the next opera 
tion! 

Now fill in column No. 2 with the shorthand out 
nes for the longhand words you have in the first 
lumn. You may have to leave some blanks, but 
lo your best and make up your mind to have fewer 
f them with each column that you fill. When you 
have finished the column, it might be well to see 
vhether that bookmark is still in place, and then 
uke advantage of the opportunity to verify from 
1¢ Manual all the forms you did put down, and fill 

all those you couldn't think of. Get in some 
od, hard study on the words you missed. 

Then put your book aside, cover up column No. 

of your sheet with a piece of paper, and proceed 

» write in column No. 3 the longhand for the out 
nes you have in the second column Follow this 
ame process straight through to column No. 12, 
nd I'll wager that by the time you reach the goal 
ou will know that first page of wordsigns ‘‘for 
eeps.” 

Don’t forget, by the way, to encircle all errors and 
missions as you go along. These ‘“‘rings” are to 
erve as counters by which you keep your score, the 

int being, however, to reach a zero score as early 

1 the game as possible—and then not to spoil the 
cord! 

If you should succeed in making a perfect 
uur times hand running, as the expression goes, you 
ay consider yourself excused from completing the 
lgrimage all the way to column 12, and proceed at 


score 


once with the first column of wordsigns on page 52, 
putting it through the same mil] as you did the page 
just preceding. In this way work through the entire 
fourteen columns of the seventh lesson 

Sometime ago one of our foreign 
friends—Mr. A. H. H. Wills, Rock- 
hampton, Australia—contributed a novel 
suggestion to the “Bright Idea” corner, 
which I have taken the liberty of trans- 
ferring to this department because it has 
such a pertinent bearing on our present 
discussion. Here’s the suggestion just 
as he sent it in: 

Cut up some pieces of stiff paper into a large num 
ber of small pieces—say, four or five hundred—about 
half an inch square. On one side of each write in 
longhand all the wordsigns, reporting contractions, 
Vocabulary words, and the most frequently occurring 
terminations peculiar to your special class of work; on 
the other side write the corresponding shorthand 
character for the longhand word. 

Tnen place the whole lot into the lower vest pocket, 
where they will always be ready for use. No matter 
where you are—at the theater, in the tram car, any 
place you may happen to be where there is nothing 
particular to be done for a while—begin pulling out 
these pieces of paper one by one. If the longhand 
word comes uppermost, figure out the shorthand char- 
acter representing it, and if the shorthand character 
turns uppermost, just think of its equivalent in Eng 
lish. When in doubt turn your little square over and 
there you have the key; it does not matter which 
side turns up first. When one pocket has had its 
contents emptied into its mate on the opposite side, 
just begin over again as before from the other pocket. 


[Editor's note— This suggestion is 
not for the exclusive edification of crea- 
tures with “lower vest pockets”! Two 
small, well-made envelopes slipped into 
the hand bag will serve the purpose ad- 
mirably. | 

You will find it both interesting and 
profitable to adopt this plan in your pres- 
ent study of the wordsigns, extending 
its application and adding to your col- 
lection of little squares as you progress 
from lesson to lesson. 

After all, though, there is not such a 
great lot of actual, out-and-out memor- 
izing about because 
they are all natural abbreviations—log- 
ical, and therefore suggestive. That is 
to say, all except “a” and “they,” which 
are arbitrary. But they are so simple 
that you are not likely to make any fuss 
about them. 


these wordsigns, 
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Let us look a little further into that 
statement about natural abbreviations— 
it may help to clear up some trouble- 
some points for you. 

Take the word “person,” for instance 

which you will insist upon writing 
you know! Let us 

What S do we use? 
naturally, in order to 


like “principles,” 
write it out in full. 
The 
get a good, clean-cut junction with N. 


“comma S,” 


What sense is there in changing to the 


other form of S when the N is struck 
off for the sake of abbreviation? 

It is the same with “accept;” you 
have the counter-clockwise S in the com- 
plete form in order to curve in the same 
direction as the P. “Cause” and “recent” 
can be analyzed similarly. 

Have you worked out for yourself the 
derivation of the form for “carry”? 
First write the sign for “care” and then 
add the small circle for Y. 

Here’s a little mnemonic for remem- 
bering the distinction between “desire” 
and “decide”: the latter makes use of the 
sign for “side.” 

I saw this trenchant little maxim on 
a postal card the other day and copied 
it off for your benefit: “Don’t let well 
enough alone; improve.” 

And that reminds me—“improve” and 
“important” are waiting for a special lit- 
tle word all about themselves. They do 
cause a lot of confusion, but they will 
never bother you again if you will once 
take the trouble to write them out in 
full. Observe that in “improve” we 
have an unbroken Pr blend, whereas in 
“important” the P and R are separated 
by an O hook. That is why we abbre- 
viate “important” after the P and “im- 
prove” after the R. 

Still careful of proportion, are you? 
It’s the mainspring of legibility! 

Write “mail,” “deal,” “tell,” “still,” 
“style,” in full, strike off the L, and be- 
hold your wordsign! 


Don’t neglect to cultivate self-confi- 
dence as you go along. It is indispens- 
able to your business success. 

Have you taken a paragraph 
from a book or newspaper and checked 
up the proportion of wordsigns con- 
tained in it? If not, do so now, before 
you forget about it. You will find the 
figure truly astonishing, and the abso- 
lute importance of the most thorough 
mastery of this lesson will be brought 
home to you more clearly than by any- 
thing I could say on the subject. 
is composed of Ch and J; 
Compare the fol- 


ever 


“Charge” 
“judge” of J and J. 
lowing forms: 


’ cl 

a C4 fy 
bhatt 

thf 





_£ 7 47 
at pes ge 
The only way to keep your notes up 
to standard is to make frequent compari- 
between them and the outlines in 
the text-book. But don’t rest with mere- 
ly discovering your faults—eradicate 
them! It won’t be nearly so hard for 
you now, at the beginning of your work, 
as it will be later on when they have 
taken out their naturalization papers. 


son 


Plate VIII 

The law of proportion is a mighty law. 
The power thereof extendeth far and 
wide, yea, even unto the domains of the 
compounds and phrases and into the 
realm of simple strokes. Woe be unto 
him that resisteth this law and setteth 
himself up against its rule. His notes 
shall crumble to pieces; their meaning 
shall mock at him in the dark places and 
around the sharp corners of context; and 
the vision that men name Speed shall 
flee ever before him and shall not be 


overtaken. 
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The compound words and the phrases 
are not excused from obedience to Par. 
26 any more than are single words. 
Therefore write “however” with the V 
resting on the line. 

Another point about the word “how- 
don't the hook to become 


obscured when you join the circle. There 


ever’: allow 


must be a clear distinction between 
“however” and “advantage.” 


takes the clockwise S be- 


“Whereas” 
cause that is the form found in “as. 
There are seven wordsigns in which 
we find it much more convenient to join 
R instead of writing it disjoined, as di- 
96. 


rected in Par. They are as follows: 


ee a—— ._ a 


f 
ee eaten ‘SK Gan 


Key—Bounder, employer, greater, receiver, reporter, 
stronger, writer. 

Ah, now that those preliminaries are 
disposed of, we come to something that 
is really fascinating: phrase writing! 
Don’t quarrel with the word I have used ; 
phrasing is fascinating—when you get 
into the spirit of it. 

And I don’t see how you can help get- 
ting into the spirit of it when you feel 
your pencil moving smoothly and freely 
across the paper, packing a long phrase 

sometimes a whole sentence-—into one 
compact little outline. 

There are several things that combine 
to make phrasing in our shorthand easy 
and fluent. In the first place, there is 
the all-important point of lineality—one 
putting everything on the line 
of writing. Then there is the fact that 


all our characters slope forward, making 


positic yn 


it an easy matter to join them in the 
same outline. Again, there is the uniform 
lightness of the strokes—no shaded lines 
to force you to “slow down.” 

And it is not only the combinations 
of curves that are fluent and rapid; “I 
should judge” is as delightfully swift 
and facile to execute as “I will be glad.” 


There is one thing about phrasing that 
beginners do not always appreciate. 
That is that notes containing a great deal 
of phrasing are much more easily and 
rapidly read and transcribed than notes 
the written 
separately. This 1s the 


phrase the eye and the mind seize three 


where most of words are 


because in 


or four or five words, instead of only 
one. The econ my is obvious. Think it 
over. 

Do not get into the habit of phrasing 
recklessly, joining all the words that wil 
join with facility, whether they have any 
grammatical connection or not. Let your 
phrases read sensibly. You will acquire 
the knack of it very readily if you will 
study carefully (with an occasional re- 
view) the seven simple basic rules given 
under Par. 97, and endeavor to trace 
their application in all the phrases you 
meet in the text-book. 

Do you know the rule governing the 
use of T for “to” It is this: 


“Express ‘to’ by a T stroke when it pre- 


in phrases? 


cedes O, R, L, or any downstroke except 
comma S; if comma S, however, is fol- 
lowed by V, no exception is made.” The 
following phrases illustrate: 


Key—To want, to remark, to lead, to show, to begin, 
to favor, to speak, to servey but, to number, to move, 
to go, to take, to ask, to serM™, to some. 


If you are at all weak on the word- 
signs, it is bound to show up in your 
You simply cannot 


work on the phrases. 
write the phrases unless you know your 
wordsigns forward and backward. 

mnemonics for 
go from one 
put one 


Here are two more 
“From day to day” 
“Day after day” 


you: 
to the other. 
after the other. 
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We can also write “day by day” by 
writing the second “day” close to the 
first and slightly below. Note the illus- 
trations of this rule given below: 


“2 
es t 


? 


2, Ji 2 


‘Pe 

Key—Day by day, little by little, one by one, two by 
two, side by side, page by page, line by line. 

The principle of the omission of un- 
important words, as explained in Par. 
106, offers one of the most valuable ex- 
pedients for phrasing that we have. No- 
tice its application in the phrases given 
you for practice, and -take advantage of 
it in your own writing as much as possi- 
ble. As you become more and more fa- 
miliar with the process of note-taking 
you will be able to make even wider use 
of this principle. 

Watch your 
phrases and nip a jerky movement in the 
Your mind must conceive and your 
single 


manner of writing 
bud. 
hand execute the phrase as a 
word. Don't let your outlines show any 


seams! 


Plate IX 
Last month we had a little chat on the 
blends of the sixth lesson, and I told you 
that they constituted the most distinctive 


feature of Gregg Shorthand. Now we 
come to another very distinctive feature 
the Abbreviating Principle. 

You cannot, of course, realize fully, 
at this stage of your study, what a pow- 
erful instrument for fast writing this 
principle puts into your hands; but that 
will become apparent to you little by lit- 
tle as you go on with the work. 

Some students—and many practical 
stenographers too, it must be confessed! 

-become so infatuated with the revers- 
ing principle that they endeavor to in- 


troduce it in all sorts of impossible 


places. For example, they write “art” 
when they think they are writing “rat,” 
write 


mean to 


and “tar” when they 


“tray,” or “barn” when the word is 
clearly “brain.” 

That is all due to their failure to see 
that it is only where R is preceded by a 
circle vowel that any reversing is possi- 
ble—and then only in certain joinings, as 
explained in Pars. 113 and 115. If a 
consonant precedes the R, there is “noth- 
ing doing” in the reversing line. 

Here’s a little drill to test your under- 
standing of this Write: 
Hard, dray, dare, raid; barn, brain; cart, 
crate; girt, grit; bred, bird; farm, frame; 


explanation. 


ram, arm; tried, tired, ride; head, heard, 
read. 

That “Note” in fine print on page 74 
was put there with a purpose, although 
few students seem to suspect it. See if 
you can discover what it is. 

“Admire” is a word that is written in- 
correctly time and again in the speci- 
mens I receive for criticism, both by 
students and advanced writers. Compare 
“admire” with the phrase “I admire.” 

Can “Martha” be written according to 
the reversing principle? No; the rule 
about reversing between a horizontal and 
an upward character does not apply to 
Th. Write “hearth,” “earth,” “mirth,” 
“girth,” etc., with the regular R curve. 

It is not only at the end that we may 
express Ld by raising the end of L, but 
in the body of an outline as well. Write 
the following: Golden, wilder, milder, 
wilderness, boldness (using a joined N 
for Ness), boulder, coldest, childlike. 


Plate X 

most interesting 
S. A. convention, 
made 


During one of the 
sessions of the last G. 
different teachers stood up and 
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public confession as to the easiest les- 
son, the hardest lesson, the lesson that is 
most popular with students, the teacher’s 
favorite lesson, and so on. I remember 
that one teacher of long experience said 
that while the tenth lesson was a very 
easy to present, he had found it 
more difficult to get students to apply its 


one 


rules than those of any other lesson in 
the text-book. 

Now, can’t we put our heads together 
and do something to prove that that re- 
mark does not hold true with this year’s 
Just 


crop of students, at all events? 


suppose we try ! 

It is rarely a question of not applying 
Par. 132, at any rate; students usually 
overdo its application. They want to 
use a dot for initial A. under any and all 
circumstances, instead’ of confining it to 
cases where the A is followed by H or 
W. Write the forms for “ago,” “astir,” 
“alike,” 

By the way, why is the dot used before 
H and W? 

Don’t fail to notice that the dot for A 
is written on the line and not above, as 


“anew,” “afar,” “ajar.” 


Why not the large circle? 


in the case of H. 

The test of the accuracy of your style 
is whether you can read your notes back 
fluently. If you can’t, there is no sense 
in trying to force your way into the ad- 
vanced lessons. It will be far wiser for 
you to stop in your tracks and concen- 
trate your attention for a time on careful 
penmanship practice. Poorly executed 
notes can’t be read, and notes that can’t 
be read serve no earthly purpose, neither 
can they be utilized in the realms above. 
‘something’ do not 
show the Th curve. Why? 

“Ings” is not expressed by disjoined 
comma S, but by S to the left. No use 
asking why, because you have not yet 


‘ 


“Anything” and 


come to the reason. But—if you can 


digest a point in advance—it is because 


a disjoined comma S is reserved for the 
affix Icity, Acity, etc. Be careful not 
to confuse the two. 

Just as long as money remains a mat- 
ter of vital interest to human beings, as 
long as the fever for its possession con- 
tinues to be the motive force of business 
activity, stenographers will be required 
to exercise the most painstaking accu- 
racy in dealing with amounts. Even a 
little mistake involving only a million _or 
so is likely to cause inconvenience to the 
firm, and is more than likely to cause 
the discharge of the stenographer! 

This is all introductory to the remark 
that you must be scrupulously exact in 
placing the N that signifies “hundred” 
beneath the figure, and the M for “mil- 
the line. In the 
flurry of rapid writing, you may possi- 
bly slight the claims of proportion and 
make your N too long or your M too 
short ; but if you can feel certain that the 


lion” alongside—on 


stroke stands for “hundred” because it 
is below, or for “million” because it is 
on the line, you will be sparing yourself 

and your employer—a lot of mental 
anguish. 

While you are learning the symbols 
for figures, etc., you might as well add 
the following eight to your list also. You 


will find them very useful. 


SJ > = - 5 
‘ee St 

Key—5 gallons, 5 barrels, 5 bushels, 5 feet, 5 cwt., 
5 degrees Fahrenheit, 5 degrees centigrade, 5 o'clock. 


J 5 Ie £* 


Plate XI 
If your teacher’s enthusiasm has lost 
some of its original freshness by reason 


of having been lavished on scores of 
dull and uninterested pupils whom no 


amount of enthusiasm could stimulate 


into vitality, can’t you do something on 


your own account to revive it? One 
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way I know of is to be so enthusiastic 
yourself that your teacher and your. fel- 
will not be able to resist 
It will change the whole 
Will you 


low-students 
the infection. 
atmosphere of the classroom. 
try? 

All words beginning with Sub show 
the angle, but the S is sometimes writ- 
ten contrary to rule in order to indicate 
clearly that the word begins with Sub 
and not simply S. Compare the follow- 
ing : 


ae ae 2? 2 oe 7 a 


} 


subway, sodden, subor 


Key Sly, 
dinate. 


sublime, sway, 
K is used for Com, Con, only where 
the prefix; if a 
vowel insert the M. 
“Committee” is an exception to this rule, 


a consonant follows 
follows we must 


the advanced outline being k-e-t-e, al- 
though the complete form k-m-e-t-e is 
also correct. “Connect” (written k-e-k) 
is another exception, and it is presented 
as a special vocabulary contraction be- 
cause it is irregular. “Comrade,” too, 
must be written with the M to secure a 
suggestive outline. 

Write the following words, and note 
how unreadable they would be if the M 
or N were not inserted: Comedy, comic, 
comma, commotion, command, commis- 
sion, commingle, commence, connive, 
connote, conic, comity. 

Going back for a moment to the 
hooks: Are they still narrow? 

Pr is used for Pro, but before K, T 
and D it is more convenient to insert the 
hook. Write the words “proclaim, “pro- 
test,” “prodigal.” 

Here’s a succinct statement of points 
involved in Pars. 141, 143 and 144: Em, 
Im, are expressed by M, and En, In, Un 
by N, only when followed by a consonant 
prefix. Write: Employ, 
emerge, imperfect, imagination, unprin- 


or another 


cipled, unnatural, unaccomplished, unac- 


counted, uninitiated, unexampled, in- 


tense, inaccessible, inexpedient, inex- 
plicable, engender, enhance. 

Those reporting contractions in Par. 
146 are in reality only advanced word- 
signs—that is to say, wordsigns which 
could not be given in the seventh les 
son because they contain prefixes, and 
prefixes are not presented until later. 
Therefore, memorize them in the same 


The 


explained some pages 


way as you would the wordsigns. 
“column method” 
back will do the job for you. 


Plate XII 


information in parallel 
to keep 


Sup] 0Se 


Classifying 
columns is an excellent way 
things straight in your mind. 
you write down in one column the vari- 
ous characters used as prefixes; in the 
second column the prefixes for which 
they stand when joined, and in the third 
column the prefixes for which they stand 
when disjoined. Thus: 

K n contr- 


counter 
Aw al, o1 alter 


The disjoined prefixes are placed 
above the line, and the body of the out- 
line is written according to Par. 26 and 
placed slightly to the right of the prefix, 
thus maintaining a forward movement. 

Begin now to cultivate self-reliance in 
reading your shorthand notes. You can- 
not depend upon the chance that the head 
stenographer in your first office position 
will know particular system of 
shorthand and so be able to help you out 


Practice the fine 


your 


when you “get stuck.” 


art of helping yourself—or form such 


good habits of writing that you will not 
“get stuck.” 
Don’t let the supply in your ginger jar 


run low! 
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SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all c« 
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mmunications for this department should 


be addressed. 


Mr. Blaisdell’s Wonderful Accuracy Record 


N a test the other day in New 

York, Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, the 

expert demonstrator for the Un- 

derwood Typewriter Company, made an 

accuracy record that is likely to stand 

for many a day to come—a record that 

the 
admiration 


will excite keenest enthusiasm and 
among typists 
everywhere. 

He wrote 
for one hour 
at a net speed 
of 96% words 
per munute, 
with only six 
errors! Read 
that again: 
only six er- 
rors! 

[hat is as near to absolute perfection, 
possibly, as we can hope to attain. 

Just analyze those figures and see what 
a truly marvelous human achievement 
such a performance is. 

In order to write the 5,820 words Mr. 


Blaisdell typed in the hour, his fingers 


OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF MEDAL PRESENTED TO MR. BLAISDELL 
FOR ACCURACY 


had to tap the keys approximately 30,000 
times. In doing that, only six times did 
his fingers fail to perform their work 
accurately. That is at the average of 
only one error in 5,000 strokes delivered 
at the rate of 500 a minute, or 8'4 per 
It would be a marvelous feat 
to strike one 
particular key 
at that speed 
with accuracy 
and to keep it 
the 
hour! Think 
how the diffi- 
culty is multi- 
plied when 
the writer has 
constantly to 
intelli- 
gent selection of eight and a third keys 


second ! 


BLAISDELL 


mars 


JRALCY SKIL L up for 


make 


per second out of a field of forty, located 
in forty different positions on the key- 
board—and especially at that almost un- 
believable That is the test 

making “intelligent selection,” automat- 


S} reed ! 


ically gauging the distance to each key, 
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and delivering the blows with unparal- 


leled accuracy. 


We are presenting in this number a 
page of Mr. Blaisdell’s work in this test. 


Ld 


The Baltimore Typewriting Contest 


N “the typewriting contest held 
under the auspices of the Pro- 
gressive Stenographer at Balti- 
more on October 1, Mr. J. L. Moyt won 
first prize with a net speed of ninety- 
one words per minute. There were fif- 
contestants en- 
The rules of the 


teen 

tered. 
contest were somewhat 
different 
in 


from those 


used the Interna- 


tional contests, one 


word only being de- 
ducted for 
Mr. Hoyt’s 


showed a total of twen- 


an error. 


paper 


ty-six errors, and if he 
had been penalized five 
words for each error, 
as is the common prac- 
tice, he would still have 
had a net speed of 
eighty-six 
minute. Had his near- 
est competitor been rated in the same 
way he would have had a net speed of 
only forty-nine words per minute. 

The matter used was taken from a ser- 
mon and abounded in quotation marks, 
although as a whole it could not be con- 


It was merely good aver- 


words 


sidered hard. 
age matter, such as a stenographer would 
be likely to encounter at any time. Just 
to show, however, what the typist has to 
contend with occasionally in a test, we 


give a short selection from the matter: 


Among the most notable lay defenders of the Cath 
olic religion in the nineteenth century I could single 
out the Count de Maistre, Chateaubriand, Montalem- 
bert, and Frederick Ozanam, in France; Gorres, Wind- 
horst, Mallinckrodt, in Germany; Donoso Cortes, in 
Spain; Sir Kenelm Digby, Allies, and William G. 
Ward, in England; O’Connell, in Ireland, and Brown- 


per [i 


son, in the United States Let us cherish the hop« 
that God will raise up a formidable number of cham 
pions of Christ in our country during the pres 
ent century, who will walk in the footsteps of thei: 
Master, and be “a light to enlighten the Gentiles and 


the glory of the people of Israel.” 


own 


This was exceptional, of course, but to 

come across such an array in a test is 

disconcerting, to say 

the least. 
The 


would be successful in 


operator who 
however, 
to 
take such combinations 


a contest, 
should be trained 
as a matter of course. 
An illustration of this 
point is to be found in 
the practical way Mr. 
Blaisdell handled the 
accident to his machine 
the Hartford 
he went 


in con- 
test 
and won anyway! 

Mr. Hoyt, who is 
now a member of 
the Underwood staff of expert operators, 
is a graduate of Spalding’s Commercial 
College at Kansas City, and received his 
training from “Rational Typewriting” 
under the direction of Miss Jessie A. Da- 
vidson. He is, of course, an enthusiastic 
writer of Gregg Shorthand. The Balti- 
more contest was the first in which he 
had ever participated. At the beginning 
of the contest, one of the other contest- 
ants who had been in several previous 
“battles” said to him: “Here’s where 
you get the beating of your life.” But 
Mr. Hoyt is made of different stuff! He 
can be counted on to give a good account 


ahead 


Hoyt 


of himself in coming contests. 
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A Page of Mr. Blaisdell’s Copy in Accuracy Test - {\ = 


The charm of young human life is felt everywhere, and through all 
specia) conditions which give it ite variety of local color, It belongs 
to no mation and no age. The young Roman, the young Greek, the young 
Arab, the young Englishman, the young American, as well as the young 
Jew, excite at once the imagination and the admiration of the world, 
Indeed in the freshness of life is felt the unity of life; and youth 
is one throughout the world and throughout history as older life never 
is, And it would seem to be man's pure éelight in his humanity whioh, 
previous to all analysis.or careful enumeration of the qualities which 
make it beautiful, compels from all mankind a glory and delight in the 
young of its own kind, “Here is pure man,” he says, “unmixed, untainted. 
It is crude indeed, it is unfinished; but that is man, that is his glory. 
The finished man is not man. It is a contradiction of terms." And so 
before we ask ourselves what it is that is edmirable about him, we ad- 
mire and ere inspired by the young man as we edmire and are inspired by 
the morning and the spring-time. 

When, however, we go on, as we must, to ask, beyond this general 
consciousnese of admiration, what it is which we admire in young man- 
hood, our answer must be found, I think, in the way in which the true 
human life always begins with its circumference, as it were, complete, 
and then fills in its space with its details. It starte with large 
conceptions, great desires, enthusiastic notions of what man may be, and 
it is the fact of these, suggested by and present in the young man's 
life, which makes the immediate attraction of a generous young manhood, 

It might have been just the opposite. Life might have been made 
to begin with some one point and slowly widen out from that point until 
its completeness were attained. Prudently sdding one well-tried concep- 
tion to another, making successive unexpected discoveries about itself, 
the nature might have only come by slow degrees to realise its own great- 
ness and mysterious dignity. As it is, it leaps at once to this ogmplete- 
ness of itself; it is exuberant at the beginning; it does not distrust 
the world and only gradually learn that the world is worthy of ite trust; 
it trusts the world outright, and lets all stingy questionings come 
afterward. Life seems so good that it is satisfied with ite own normal 
exercises and emotions, and does not seek additions in artificial stim- 
lants. It bears everlasting witness that the good is deepest and most 
original in human life, by believing in it first, and only slowly reoog- 
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How to Change to Touch Typing—Ill 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


(Copyright 1910, by 


[Our attention has been called to the fact that the original title of this series of 
title of a 
Kennedy, and published by the Underwood Typewriter Company We 


Sight to Touch,” has previously been 


some years and its existence had escaped our memory 
avoid confusion we have changed the title. 
desiring a copy of Mr. Kennedy’s booklet can obtain it on request from the Underwood 


contained in this series; but t 
pany, New York City.] 
changing from “sight” to 
“touch,” the thoroughness with 
which you accomplish each step 
of the work is of vital importance. The 
ancient advice, “make haste slowly,” is 
worth repeating. One of the tendencies 
you will need to guard against is trying 
to accomplish too much at once. The 
simplicity of the theory of touch type- 
writing is seductive and one is often in- 
clined to “bite off more than he 
Establish each new habit firm- 


can 
chew.” 
ly—when it becomes fixed it is yours for 
all time. 

Correct fingering, even while operat- 
ing the sections of the keyboard not yet 
discussed in these lessons, will have an 
important bearing on your progress. The 
divisions of the keyboard were explained 
in full in Lesson II, and it will aid you 
materially to get those sections in mind 
for use in your daily work. Frequent 
and thorough reviews will hasten the day 
when you can entirely dispense with the 
eyes as a guide. 

Touch typewriting involves a great 
deal more than merely learning to tap 
the keys and get the proper touch. There 
are a great many problems that affect 
the accuracy of the writer. One of them 
is getting the hands in position for writ- 
ing after they have been removed from 
the keyboard or in starting the writing. 
This is a point that needs so much em- 
phasis that I am providing some special 
practice on that alone. Your speed and 
accuracy will depend largely upon your 
ability to get your hands in position. To 


used as the 


John R 


7 Gregg) 
“From 
written by the late J. Clifford 
have not seen the booklet for 
matter is entirely different from that 
We understand that any one 
Irypewriter Com 


articles, 


booklet 


Its subject 


appreciate the importance of this, you 
need only remember that one hand must 
be taken from the keyboard at the end 
oy every line you write, and that it is 
getting it back that counts—not taking 
it away. Practice this movement until 
yourcan place the hands in position sure- 
ly and with all possible speed. Test your 
accuracy with this simple exercise: Place 
the hands in position and strike “f.” Re- 
move the hands and repeat several times. 
Place the hands in position and strike 
“j.” Try the same exercises on “r,” “y,” 


——a, a: a 
of the second finger divisions. 


‘n,” and the keys 


Take the 
hands off the keyboard in each case and 
find the guide key without looking. 
Another point that needs special em- 
phasis in this lesson is the physical con- 
dition of your hands. 
speed out of your fingers they must have 


In order to get 
freedom. Rigidity of arms, wrists and 
fingers is fatal to both speed and accu- 
racy. Besides, it is exhausting. Supple- 
ness, freedom, flexibility, must be culti- 
vated in every lesson. Very many typists 
deliver five or ten times as much power 
on a stroke as is needed; the result is not 
only exhausting to the operator, but it 
seriously the 
working of the machine itself. 


interferes with proper 
A light, 
even, resilient touch is best for speed and 
accuracy, and the product is a clean, even 
imprint. 

This lesson deals mainly with the third 
finger problem. Many typists experience 
a little difficulty in using this finger at 


the beginning, but this is natural. You 
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will find it especially difficult to keep the 
little finger in position and strike the 
keys of the third division. But it is 
worth the little extra effort needed to 
learn to do this, although later in your 
work there will be less need of keeping 
the little finger anchored to the guide 
key. 
of a key with the third finger seems to 
excite a reflex action that causes the lit- 
tle finger to fly up into the air. Concen- 
trate your attention on this for a time 
and the difficulty will disappear. The 
object of this drill of learning to hold 
the little finger in position while striking 


With some operators the striking 


Third Finger 


“Finding” the keys in this section will 
not present nearly so much difficulty as 
finding those in the central division of 
the keyboard; therefore it is important 
that you continue to review the central 
divisions in connection with the second 
Practice at least two 
lines of each of the following words and 


and third divisions. 
write each sentence ten times. 
First Exercise 


write exist 


where 


should 
strike exult 
next 

mixed 


sluice would 


school will 


Third Finger 


CuHart SHowinGc Guipe Keys AND TuHirp FinGer Divisions oF K&YBOARD 


the third finger key is to cultivate inde- 

pendent finger control, without which an 

adequate technique is impossible. 
Memorize the keys of the new division 


before starting to write. With the hands 
placed in proper posiiton, the third finger 
of the left hand will rest over the letter 
“s” and that of the right hand over “1.” 
Strike each of these keys a few times to 
yourself to their location. 
is the letter “w.” Practice 
Below “s” is 


accustom 

Above “s” 
moving from “s” to “w.” 
the letter “x.” Practice the reach on 
these letters until the fingers have “mem- 
orized” the positions. Now attack the 
right-hand letters in the same way, being 
sure to get enough practice on each new 


key to fix its position firmly in mind. 


Second Exercise 

strict 
excellent 
millers 
stillness 


lost other 


license outside 


levity oyster 


oiling 

Third Exercise 

Surrt-Key: The shift-key is operated with the 
little finger. Practice slipping the little finger down 
to the shift without changing the position of the hand. 
If a capital is required in the right division, use the 
left shift, and vice versa. Hold the shift down firmly 
and bring the little finger back into position as 
quickly as possible after striking the letter. ‘Write 


each of the following practice sentences at least ten 
times 


velvet 


This would not be true here. Exert 
yourself to do correct work. The freight 
Bring the bill with 
This is in excess of the number 
mentioned in your letter. 

Strike the 


cost should be lower. 
you. 
bar 


space with the right 
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thumb, keeping the hand level. 
If typists working out these lessons 
will forward their papers to this depart- 


EAHE typewriting contest which 
will be held on the 25th and 27th 
of October at the New York 

Business Show, will be truly interna- 

tional in character this year, for arrange- 

ments have been completed to conduct 
the contest simultaneously in New York 
and London. The English contest will 
be held at the Olympia Business Show, 
and the results cabled to New York so 
that announcements of both contests can 
be made on the evening of the final con- 
test at Madison Square Garden. The 
matter to be used in the two contests is 
identical, as are also the rules and regu- 
lations. In order that the matter, which 
has been selected by Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
may be safeguarded, it will be sent under 
seal to London to be opened at the time 
it is to be distributed to the contestants. 

All three classes—Novice (those who 
never used the typewriter prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1909), Amateur, and Profes- 
sional—will have representatives in all 
of the events. 

In the professional event, the most 
prominent “Rational” operators will be 
Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell and Mr. Emil A. 
Trefzger. Mr. Trefzger, who has been 
traveling in Europe during the past year 
demonstrating for the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, will enter the contest 
in London; Mr. Blaisdell, in New York. 

The contest this year is arousing a 
tremendous amount of interest. The one 
question that is agitating the minds of 
typewriting “fans” is, “Will the profes- 
sional speed exceed the 100-word-per- 


minute mark?” We think that unques- 


YLL 
oS 


The International Typewriting Contests at the New York Business Show 


ment, we shall be glad to offer sugges- 
tions that apply personally, and to an- 
swer any questions that may be asked. 


tionably it will. At least three writers 
are now credited with a competitive rec- 
ord of 100 words or more per minute— 
Mr. Blaisdell 107, Miss Fritz 104, and 
Miss Wilson an even 100. In the Ama- 
teur class, the old record speed of 75 
words per minute will be made to look 
like child’s play in comparison. The rea- 
son is that there will be entered in this 
contest some seasoned typists, who have 
not only been in many previous contests 
(eligible under the rules), but have been 
burning the midnight incandescent in 
deadly earnest. It would not be at all 
surprising if the speed in this contest 
equals the professional speed of last 
It is not likely that the “Novice” 
that of 73 
words per minute made by Miss Wil- 


year. 
speed record will exceed 


son at the Business Show last year. Still, 
it is rumored that there are now in train- 
ing some “dark horses” that will surprise 
the wiseacres. 

At the time of the contest in London 
the English championship will be con- 
tested. This differs radically from the 
contest in America, which is for speed 
and accuracy on straight matter. In 
England the contestant must qualify on 
three tests—plain copying, dictation, and 
copying from “rough draft.” Last year 
Mr. Trefzger won the English champion- 
ship with a net margin of eleven words 
per minute, working under very adverse 
conditions. He will defend his title to 
the cup this year, and the contest is likely 
.o be interesting, as the leading English 
typists have had special training for the 
event. 
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Student Contests Awards 
The following are entitled to awards 
for the best work in the Students’ Con- 


tests : 

1. Hilda Foster, Los Angeles, Calif 

2. Lowell J. Bestow, Centralia, Illinois. 
Vera Craig, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Justine Newhart, Los Angeles, Calif 
Morris Brunt, San Diego, Calif. 
Emma Aleith, Casselton, N. Dak. 
Katie Wheeler, Casselton, N. Dak 
A. H. Stockton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henry Etsch, Jr., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
A. Sturdevant, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Son aAuU & w 


= 


Smith Premier Honored 


The Smith Premier No. 10 Visible has 
just been awarded the Grand Prize over 
all competitors at the Brussels Interna- 
tional Exposition. All the leading ma- 
chines were exhibited; not only of the 
United States, but many from Germany, 
which ranks second in typewriter man- 
ufacture to the United States. The jury 
of award at Brussels was made up of 
experts from all parts of the world, but 
fifty per cent were Belgians. 

Fourteen or fifteen models of the 
Smith Premier machine were exhibited, 


the mechanical construction. 


Among these was a greatly enlarged 


showing 


model showing the typebar action, and an 
“exercising” machine by which type keys 
were operated at the rate of 1,080 strokes 
per. minute, showing such perfection in 
construction that the typebars did not 
The 


Smith Premier Typewriter Company is 


collide even at that high speed. 


to be congratulated upon a great victory. 


Artistic Letters 


The following are entitled to honor- 


able mention for excellent specimens of 


artistic letters submitted : 
Earl Gleason, Los Angeles, Calif 
Nola Dellett, Davenport, Iowa. 
Norval Closson, Trenton, N. J 
H. A. Biederman, Ottawa, Kans 
G. D. Webb, City, Mich 
Cromwell McKinney, La Mesa, Calif. 


Trave Tse 


Some belated specimens of billing 
worthy of mention were submitted by 
Clarence Sinbaugh, Belle Landers, and 
Anna A. Wilson, of the Donnelly Busi- 
ness College, Charleston, W. Va., and 
by L. O. Cummins of the Casselton, N. 


Dak., High School. 


1 Will 


By S. E. KISER 


WILL start anew this morning with a higher, fairer creed ; 


| will cease to stand complaining of, my ruthless neighbor's 


greed ; 


will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is clear, 
will waste no moment whining, and my heart shall know no fear 


will look sometimes about me for the things that merit praise 
will search for hidden beauties that elude the grumbler’s gaze ; 
will try to find contentment in the paths that I must tread, 

wil] cease to have resentment when another moves ahead 


will not be swayed by envy when my rival's strength is shown ; 
will not deny his merit, but I'll strive to prove my own ; 

will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or shine— 

will cease to preach your duty and be more concerned with mine, 
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Miner Medal, the advocates of 

the Pitmanic systems publicly 
challenged writers of other systems to 
come on and show what they could do. 
The invitation was accepted and writers 
of Gregg Shorthand won first, second 
and third places, the winner of the 
Medal exceeding by twenty-five words a 
minute the best record on solid, non- 
court matter made in previous contests, 
the winner of second place exceeding the 
best previous record on solid, non-court 
matter by fifteen words a minute, and 
the winner of third place, a girl of sev- 
enteen, making the highest official record 
for accuracy on difficult matter 
contest regardless of 


ever 
established in a 
speed. 

Since the contest at Washington some 
of our contemporaries have become dis- 
gusted with speed contests. They now 
say that contests don’t prove anything! 
Well, they certainly prove this: that 
publishers declared 
They 


what these same 
could not be done can be done. 


prove that most emphatically. 


Last month the Phonographic Maga- 
sine, the organ of the Benn Pitman sys 
tem, in denouncing shorthand speed con- 
tests, said: 


It would not be so bad if the 
so pre-arranged and conducted as to admit of their 
demonstrating something of scientific value in the 
field of shorthand knowledge and experience If 
they were to show, for how fast a 
hand reporter (any shorthand whosoever) 
can really report spoken English, that would be inter 
might be useful But to do this it is 
the writer actually make a real 
report; that he shall actually reproduce the words 
that were really spoken, without addition thereto, 
or subtraction therefrom, or variation thereupon 


speed contests wer 


instance, short 


reporter 


esting and 


essential that shall 


In the contest at Baltimore on October 
first the winner of the contest, Miss 
Werning, fulfilled all the conditions laid 
down by the Phonographic Magazine, 
and in a five-minute test under trying 
conditions demonstrated that she could 
“actually reproduce the words that were 
really spoken, without addition thereto, 
or subtraction therefrom, or variation 
thereupon.” 

We hope the Phonographic Magazine 
will now admit that the Baltimore con- 
test demonstrated “something of scien- 
the field of shorthand 


knowledge and experience.” 


tific value in 


A Book Scandal 

HE New York World of July 7 

had a column article headed, 

“ScHoot OFFICIALS FAvor Boox 
Firm Is CHARGE MApE; ATTENTION OF 
MAYOR AND STATE DEPARTMENT CALLED 
TO EVIDENCE OF FAVORITISM IN REGENTS’ 
EXAMINATION ; INVESTIGATION AT ONCE 
PROMISED AT ALBANY; PITMAN SHORT- 
HAND Dictation Is Usep 1n TEsTs, TO 
DISADVANTAGE OF OTHER SYSTEMS.” 

The article began: 


Charges of favoritism toward certain publishing 
houses by the Department of Education which have 
been whispered among teachers and others interested 
in education in New York, are taking shape, at least 
so far as they refer to an alleged monopoly enjoyed 
by a firm of shorthand text-book publishers. 


The article goes on to say: 
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systems of stenography 
basis in the examination, the 
tests are supposed to of unfamiliar matter 
dictated to the competitors are, 
letters they have never seen or heard. A 
the papers used at the last three Re- 
they have largely 
“Pitmans’ Twen 
published 
therefore, 
Pitman system were placed at a 


students different 


That 
all be on an equal 
consist 
that is, the letters 
theoretically 

mparison t 
shows that 

verbatim from 
Dictation,” a work 
is alleged, 


gents’ examinations 


taken almost 
tieth Century Business 
yy the so-called monopoly It 
that students of the 
decided advantage over students of other systems. 

At the last held on June 16, of the 
lictated to who took the fifty 
taken in whole or part 
from the text-book referred to, and of the four letters 
lictated to the one-hundred-word-a-minute competitors 


been 


examination, 
five letters students 


word-a-minute test three were 


» were also so taken 


The conclusion of the newspaper arti- 


cle 1s: 

When Dr. |! Assistant Com 
missioner of Education, who is at the head of that 
livision of the State Department of Education which 

Regents’ examinations, 
conditions yesterday, he 
investigate the matter at 
Chief of the Examination 
Division, is directly interested, was as 
surprised as his chief. He said he to find 
Pitman firm should be 


Rollins, the Second 


supervision of the 


these 


includes 

was made 
said that he would 
Mr. Wheelock, who as 


more 


aware of 
once 


even 
would try 
it why the text-book of the 
signally favored 
While determined to make a thorough investigation, 
Dr. Rollins pointed out the fact that the selection of 
text-books was entirely one resting hands of 
education of the various cities 
a matter in which the State De- 
partment was interested His interest lay in discov 
ering why the State examiners should allow them 
selves to be used to aid a “trust” which many teach 
some mysterious influence, 
supply of shorthand text- 
New York and other 


in the 
the departments of 


and was in no way 


ers say is able, through 
practically to control the 
books to the public 
State 


schools of 


ities in the 

It looks as if the old-world methods 
Pitman & Sons about “tests” 
and “certificates” are being put into op- 


of Isaac 
eration in this country. It seems to us 
that this is a bad time to attempt to intro- 
duce such methods, as they are likely to 
hasten the end of the “monopoly” in 
New York. And if Pitman & 
Sons lose New York, what in the world 
is there left for them in this country? 


Isaac 


Acquiring Speed and Accuracy 
N an article in a shorthand maga- 
zine on “The Acquisition of 


Speed and Accuracy,” the well- 
known reporter, Mr. Willard B. Bottome, 
gives much excellent advice to young 
writers, Mr. Bottome says: 


The acquisition of speed and accuracy, in great 
measure, depends on the following conditions 

1. Thorough familiarity with the basic principles 
of your particular system of shorthand. 

2. The cultivatior f a good finger movement 

3. \ knowledge of 


$ Sound and sane 


nflicting words 
phrasing 

A good vocabulary 
Sound 


Systematic pract 


health 


In relation to the first-mentioned con 
Mr. Bottome emphatically 
presses the that 
hope to become a ‘top-notcher’ in your 


dition, ex- 


opinion “you cannot 
profession if you do not take the great- 
est care to keep well in mind that the 
groundwork of your particular system 
must be reviewed again and again. 
Many shorthand reporters of undisputed 
ability could very profitably review their 
text-books at odd times, and very mate- 
rially improve their style of writing.” 
Under the heading, “A Knowledge of 
Conflicting Strokes,” Mr. Bottome speaks 
“a careful 
study of conflicting outlines.” He says: 


Practically all the Pitmanic text-books give lists of 
words which conflict These must be carefully studied 
in order that you may write them without conflict 
when you get them in your speed practice or actual 
work. During an experience of sixteen years of 
actual reporting, I have come across numerous words 
which, no matter written, if not differ- 
entiated by vocalization, change of outline or position, 
will read the same where the context will not guide. 


As an this, Mr. Bot- 
tome gives an article in which “the word 


of the great importance of 


how carefully 


illustration of 


in parenthesis immediately follows the 
word with which it will conflict if the 
The arti- 
cle which he gives is so enlightening that 


words are not differentiated.” 


we quote it herewith: 

The plate (belt or bolt) was broken. In effect (in 
fact) the true (outer) circle was not adjusted to its 
proper position. The board (part) that should be in 
place was on the inner He got (caught) 
his hand in the machine. The machine was getting 
(cutting) under high There were several 
bags «books) lying on the floor about the machine 
I was enabled (unable) to cut (get) the rope that 
was hanging near In my opinion the accident was 
unavoidable (inevitable) The incident (accident) 
caused much excitement Only a few minutes 
(months) before I had a conversation with the fore- 
man (fireman) in the engine room The sheave 
(shaft) was not safe. The pulley was tight (tied) up 
against the wall I do not recall (recollect) anything 
except that the upper (principal) part was 


(near) side 


pressure 


more, 
broken. 
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This is an impressive illustration of 
the dangers which beset the writer of a 
system in which the vowels are onitted 
in practical writing. Mr. Bottome con- 
cludes his article with this admirable 
piece of advice: 

Nothing can be accomplished without system. Five 
minutes a day, if used systematically, will bring 
better results than desultory practice at “any old 
time.” It is the steady application that counts. No 
stenographer should practice, however, until he is 
exhausted. His work at speed practice should be so 
arranged that it will be varied in its scope. If I 
were going to take up speed practice each day for 
two hours a day, here is the order in which I should 
take it: 

1. Review the principles of system. 

2. Copying article into shorthand several times. 

3. Dictation of new matter (with good reader). 

4. Read back to dictator all matter dictated, noting 
all mistakes in a little notebook. 

5. Study mistakes and copy corrected outlines. 

6. Read aloud from a masterptece of English lit- 
erature, noting any word I could not understand and 
looking it up in the dictionary. 

7. If there is any time left, do more copying into 
shorthand. 


Editorial Brevities 

Mr. Charles M. Miller, principal of 
the well-known Miller School, has now 
two schools in New York City. In 
August Mr. Miller leased a house at the 
corner of Lexington Ave. and 37th St., 
which has been remodeled and fitted up 
as a school. The furnishings and equip- 
ment throughout his new school are up- 
to-date in every respect. 

As principal of the shorthand depart- 
ment of his new school, Mr. Miller se- 
cured the services of Mr. Herbert D. 
Foote, who will be remembered as hav- 
ing taken a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of the G. S. A. last year. 

We congratulate Mr. Miller on the 
success of his work, and hope his new 
school will be as successful as the Sep- 
tember opening indicated. 


La 
aoa 
(—— 
= 


Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in Esperanto are invited to avail 


themselves of the offer annouhced in the 
following extract from a letter received 
from the editor of Amerika Esperantisto, 
published at 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


As there has been, and is, much irresponsible criti- 
cism of Esperanto, especially on occasion of the 
recent international convention in Washington, I 
want to offer an opportunity for every thinker to 
judge for himself. I have had prepared 100,000 
brief grammars of the language in pamphlet form, 
and will send one free to any person who is suffi 
ciently interested to ask for it, enclosing stamp for 
reply. 


With the September opening Gregg 
Shorthand was adopted exclusively in 
the public schools of Buffalo, where the 
Day-Graham system was formerly used. 
Other prominent public schools adopting 
the system were: Portland, Me.; Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Centralia, Ill.; Freeport, 
Ill.; Elkhart, Ind.; Atchison, Kansas; 
Saco, Me.; Cambridge, Md.; Stillwater, 
Minn. ; Kalispell, Mont.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Butler, N. J.; Tucumcari, N. Mex.; Her- 
kimer, N. Y.; Little Falls, N. Y.; Water- 
town, N. Y.; Grafton, N. Dak.; Find- 
lay, Ohio; Ironton, Ohio; Minerva, 
Ohio; Chambersburg, Pa.; Burlington, 
Vt.; Woodstock, Vt.; Huntington, W. 
Va.; Waupun, Wis.; Rawlings, Wyo.; 
Sheridan, Wyo., and over one hundred 
others. 


wk 


One of the handiest conveniences in 
the way of a copyholder that we have yet 
seen is the “Simplicity Cover,” described 


in our advertising pages. This ingenious 
device combines the virtues of a stiff 
notebook cover for convenience in tak- 
ing dictation and an easily adjusted 
transcribing easel. It is both simple and 
effective. 


as 
= 
—— 


| ae 
GS 


In a recent letter expressing his ap 


preciation of the “Expert Shorthand 
Speed Course,” the well-known teacher, 
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Mr. W. W. the Gem City 
College, Quincy, Ill, makes 
these practical remarks: 

I have about lost faith in commercial dictation as 
a means of developing speed after the student has 
arrived at a point where he can write 90 or 100 
words per minute. As I look at speed in shorthand, 
n acquiring it there are just three factors necessary 
to be considered First, a proper knowledge of the 
theory; second, proper movement; third, a sufficiently 
arge vocabulary. Commercial dictation will never 
give one the proper vocabulary. 


| wis, of 
Business 


A newspaper from Spokane has 


reached us containing an extended notice 
of Gonzaga College, which is one of the 
most important colleges of the North- 
the Jesuit order. 


west conducted ‘by 


There are over four hundred students in 
attendance. 
cellent photograph of Mr. M. E. Mogan, 
the director of the Commercial Depart- 


The article contains an ex 


ment, and says: 

Mr. M. E. Mogan, who is to head the commercial 
department at Gonzaga this year, held office in the 
Wisconsin Commercial Teachers’ Association for sev 
eral years. He was president of the association for 
two years. He holds the degree master of accounts, 
was auditor of several large industrial concerns for 
several years, and has also been a principal in the 
public schools. 

Professor Mogan took a post graduate course in 
Gregg Shorthand at the Gregg Teachers’ school in 
Chicago, under the personal instruction of J. R. 
Gregg, author of the system 


The many friends of Mr. Mogan will 
join us in wishing him success and pros- 


perity in his new field of work. 


More Success for A. N. Palmer 


A. N. PALMER, of New 
York, Cedar Rapids, Chicago, 
Boston, and everywhere, is a 


happy and a_ busy 
man these days. A 
veritable dynamo of 
energy and enthusi- 
asm for easy, rapid, 
tireless business writ- 
ing (we hope weare 
juoting correctly) is 
uur friend Palmer. 
Success is crowning 
is efforts. Follow- 
ing his triumphs in 
the New York public 
chools comes news of 
the complete adoption 
f the Palmer Method 
n the public schools 
f Chicago. The 
ere statement does 
‘t give any adequate idea of what this 
eans in business—and work—for Mr. 


‘almer; but this fact may help: in one 


A. N. PALMER 


week Mr. Palmer and his able assistants 

gave the first lesson in the Palmer Meth- 

od to fifty-five hundred teachers in the 
schools of Chicago! 
Other big recent 
adoptions of the-Pal- 
mer method are the 
public schools of 
Boston, Detroit 
Grand Rapids. 


and 


Improvement in the 
the 
boys and girls in our 


penmanship of 


public schools would 
be a blessing to them 
the business 
world. Mr. Palmer 
has made this field his 
life work, and is ren- 
dering the world an 
important service | by 
so doing. 


and to 





“New ideas,” wrote the poet Holmes, 


“build their nests in young men’s brains.” 





Plate-Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the 


“advance key” given below. Write 


up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book any points of 
theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next month with the authori 


tative plates. 
and will point the way to judicious review. 


This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, 





ERE is another selection from 
“The Expert Shorthand Speed 
Course” may 
test whether your shorthand vocabulary 
is sufficiently well developed to meet the 
demands -of dictation matter that goes 
outside the field of ordinary commercial 
correspondence. Keep up your practice 
on it until you have conquered its diff- 


with which you 


culties and made some important addi- 
tions to your stock of mastered outlines. 


Progress in Telephony 


There is a general idea that the telephone has about 
reached the farthest point of its development; that its 
apparatus has been standardized, and that no recent 
advances have been made in its practical workings. 
The idea is quite erroneous. The field of telephony 
affords an example of regular development scarcely 
equaled by any other line of electrical work. The 
growth during the last five or ten years has been 
steady and consequently has not attracted the atten- 
tion which has been focused upon other fields of activ- 
ity, such as wireless telegraphy, long-distance power 
transmission, and heavy electric railway work. 


It is twelve years this coming fall since the famous 
New York-Chicago toll-line was opened for business, 
and yet to-day the Bostonian cannot talk farther west 
than Omaha. This fact by no means implies that tech- 
nical difficulties prevent communication from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic coast—it is rather a matter 
of prospective traffic which will determine when a toll- 
line twenty or twenty-five hundred miles long can be 
profitably built and maintained. The greatest ad- 
vances have been made in central office equipment, 
although line and underground construction have also 
been vastly improved mechanically. Thus, in the lat- 
ter branch of telephone work, a cable about sixteen 
square inches in cross-section carries thirty twisted 
pairs of wires, while the earlier types required several 
hundred square inches of space for such a number of 
conductors. The quality of long-distance transmission 
has also been much improved in recent years. 

Efforts are being made to incnggse the capacity 
switchboards beyond the 9,600 lines We have hitherto 
marked the older limit in the largé installations. The 
new jacks and plugs are so much smaller than the 
older standards that it is doubtful if progress in this 
direction can be extended much farther than 15,000 
lines, if, indeed, this limit can be reached. There is 
little room to spare in the wiring of even a 9,600-line 
board. Along with the establishment of common bat- 
tery central offices has gone a decided simplification of 
subscribers’ station apparatus and a noteworthy reduc- 
tion in maintenance charges. Iron wire is growing in 
disfavor for city work, particularly on account of the 
difficulties of satisfactory common battery transmission 
above four or five miles. 


Automatic exchanges have now been installed ir 
more than a score of cities and towns in different parts 
of the United States by independent telephone inter 
ests. This operation is being watched with extreme 
interest by the entire telephone world, and if the suc 
cess which their advocates claim is realized, there is 
no reason to doubt that sweeping changes in central 
office equipment will follow. 

The application of telephone service to railway tele 

graph lines is steadily making headway at the present 
time, although the delicacy of the apparatus and the 
skill required in its adjustment preclude the rapid 
progress desired by the transportation companies. As 
far as it goes, the “railway composite system,” as it 
is called, allows telephone conversation to take place 
over grounded telegraph lines without the addition of 
wire or interference in any way with the regular 
telegraph business. It has been devised specially to 
meet the demands of railroads for a service applicable 
to terminal or way stations. At last accounts on¢ 
hundred miles was about the limit of satisfactory work 
ing on iron lines, although this distance will probably 
soon be exceeded. 
Perhaps the most scientific work in telephony is 
now being accomplished in the traffic department, with 
the help of the engineers. Exhaustive studies are be 
ing made throughout the country of every detail of 
operation with the object of economizing time and ex- 
pense in the handling of the voluminous business 
which modern city exchanges transact. 

Within the last ten years the growth of the tele 
phone business has been very rapid. There is n 
question that there is room for still greater expansion 
particularly in the West and South, and the possibil 
ities of growth appear to be limited only by the popu 
lation of the country Digest. 


Literary 


Surplus Syntax 

To the Editor of The World: 
You recently wrote of “the struggle 
‘to make ends meet,” omitting the com 


“both.” For 
Why “both 


useless 
thanks. 


than 
much 


mon, wofse 
this relief 
ends” ever? 
Similarly, why other superfluities of 
ordinary speech—for example, “late: 
on”? Why not off with that “on”? 
And when I read that somebody “won 
out” there comes to mind Milton’s noted 
“Insatiate archer, could 
not won [one] suffice?” A. B. C 
Woodbury Falis, N. Y., Aug. 29. 


sad negation: 
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The Submarine Boat 


‘ 


this plate see September issue, page -.) 





Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg S 


to exchange postal cards written in shorthand 
world. 
Names are not repeated after the 


Chicago, Ill. 


first publication. 


with other 
There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be direct subscribers t 


Send your 


rthand who desire 


writers of the system in various parts of the 


this magazine 


name and addre to the Grecc WRiTER, 





Sseeeta DIT of strictly up-to-the-minute 
i€ i news about “hn cards is con- 
NBS tributed by Mr. Alfred E. Bury, 
Chicago, the clipping being taken fron 
the London Globe: 


Have you seen the “aerial post cards”? They are 
the latest novelty in the line, and those who collect 
post cards are delighted at the idea that before long 
they will be add to their albums a “carte 
aerienne” dropped from the clouds by one of their 
friends passing in an aeroplane. The new card bears 
a printed request that the person finding it on the 
ground will be so good as to take it to the nearest 
post office, whence it will be forwarded to its desti 
nation. A is reserved for the mention of the 
altitude at which the message left the sender’s hands, 
and the situation, approximately, of the aeroplane 
at the time of A photograph of the mono 
plane or biplane figures on the other side. 

It ig said that a request has been made to the min 
ister of and telegraphs that a special stamp 
should be created for these aerial missives, but so 
far I have not heard that M. Millerand has under- 
taken to do so. 


able to 


space 
sdin 
sending 


posts 


The last bulletin from the front lists 
the following as the latest victims of 
Postcarditis : 

John Fox, 122 N. llth St., Olean, N. Y 

Chas. E. Beachley, Middletown, Md 

B. A. Bonnelly, 918 Eye St., N. W., 
D. C. 

Martha Ruoff, 320 Cherry St., New 

Edna Bradbury, 519 E. Fourth St., 
Ind. 

G. D 


Washington, 


Albany, 
New 


Ind. 
Albany, 


Webb, 330 Barlow St., Traverse City, Mich 


Massillon, Ohio. 
Massillon, 


Marie Meinhart, 27 Paul St., 

Beatrice Wittmann, Wellman S5St., 
Ohio 
Millie Moore, North Kenova, Ohio 
Mary Washington St., 
Ohio. 

Roy Philpot, North Lawrence, Ohio 

Lucy Pritchard, 50 Passaic St., Garfield, N. J 

Carolyn F. De Voe, 203 N. 9th Ave., Mt. Vernon 
N. ¥ 

Alex Bernstein, care 
water, Minn 

Alta N. Hill, Dawson, Minr 

Pearl Clough, Luke, Md 

Gertrude E. Vaughan, 924 Lee St., Marquette, Mich 

Jos. A. Bowers, 5149 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Florence L. Eckenfelder, 1312 Newport Ave., Chi 
cago. 

B. G 
Australia 

Clara J. 
Heights, Ill. 

Agnes Barner, Rt. 2, < 58, Dodge, Nebr. 

R. C. Herald, care U. S. Marshall, Tucson, 

Nathan Cohen, Box 5, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Percy Carter, care D. 1 M’s Office, 
Wellington, N. Z. 

Elsie N. Bowley, 6 St. Marks Place, Bath, England 
(Desirous of exchanging cards with writers in southern 
and western states and Mexico.) 

Mary Dady, 115 County St., Waukegan, III 

Edna Wampler, 515 W. Prairie Ave., Girard, 

Winifred M. Runacres, 711 Queen’s Ave., 
Westminster, B. 

Lewis Larson, Albin, Wyoming 

Otto Goemmer, Box 644, Tacoma, Wash 
Lawton, 164 Cherry 5St., 


Barringer, Portsmouth, 


Minnesota Prison, Still 


otate 


Harding, Paddington, Brisbane, Queensland, 


Caldwell, Hickory St., Chicago 


Ariz. 


Railways, 


Kans 
New 


Georgiana H Burlingtor 

Vt. 
Ralph 

Utah 
Esther M. Barton, Box 345, Aberdeen, S 
Helen Ress, 14 W. Chert St., Massillon, 


Nelson, 326 Harvard Ave., Salt Lake City, 


Dak 
Ohio 


The Kerby Incident 


(Continued from the September issue) 


HERE 


submitted in the recent contest 


were a great many papers 


for articles on the “Kerby Inci- 
dent” which, while not winners of the 
cash prizes, are nevertheless too distinct- 
ly worth-while to pass without mention 
or quotation. We have selected a para- 
graph here and there from these papers, 
taleing in most instances such as present- 
ed points not touched upon by the articles 


published in these columns last month, 
and are giving them herewith for the 
purpose’of rounding out the discussion 

Some extracts from newspaper com- 
ment published when the incident was 
still “news” are also reprinted here for 
comparison with the opinions of stenog 
raphers themselves. It is interesting to 
note that, while the tone of stenographic 


comment is generally friendly to Mr. 
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Kerby, the newspaper criticism is uni- 


formly unfavorable. 


Further Comment by Readers 


It should be a sour of pride to the members of 


the stenographic pr » that « of the umber 
aS arisen trom rar and become nsp! 
y daring to oppo r in power, and 
follow the stern line of du o his own pet 
sonal inconvenien: uniar It has re 
mained for a member of « rof m to stem the 
tide of political corruption by boldly striking out for 
right and just hould roud to number 
Mr. Kerby as or of our members, and his name 
ywuld ever star high ‘ ! names of those 
who believe in 


Una L. Creer 


fittingly applied 


Mr. Kerby’s cas« 


the importance of abs 


calls attention to and emphasizes 
lute loyalty to one’s employer 
No stenographer should accept or retain a position 
requiring him to do for another that which he could 
not conscientiously do on his own responsibility; 
und the performance of the duties of his position may 
¢ taken as an indication of his approval of the policy 
f the ofiice.—Conrad H. Hamel, Chicago. 
> > * 

Suppose yourself in the employ of a large corpora 
tion The manager is honest, efficient, reliable, and 
well-liked, but of change in control he is 
superseded The new manager seems to be as honest 
and straightforward as his predecessor, but you, as 
stenographer, have learned of certain dishonest acts 
f his—things which you alone know Then trouble 
arises; a slur is cast upon the name of the former 
manager. A committee is appointed by the Board 
»f Directors to investigate matters, and it is of vital 
Would you, 
laying all personal prejudices and preferences aside, 
yt go before that committee and tell what you knew? 
You would not be “giving away business secrets,” but, 
on the contrary, would be strengthening the hands 
yf the firm 

Just so with Mr. 
he knew 


because 


mportance that ail the facts be learned. 


Kerby; he did what he thought 
was right, and his action 
true Americans.—Pau/] C. Maiis 


was right, what 
will be upheld by all 
nganoxie, Kans 
> >. >. 

The facts that Mr. Kerby revealed did not, accord- 
ng to moral law, belong to him. He disposed of the 
property of another, and his offense is all the greater 
because his employer trusted him with this informa- 
tion and paid him to keep it. An employer values 
most highly the stenographer to whom he feels as 
safe in intrusting information of a confidential nature 
as he does in placing his money and other valuables in 
a safety-deposit vault.—Donald W. Brown, Robinson, 


Had Mr. Kerby been Mr. Ballinger’s personal ste 
nographer (which he wasn’t, @xcept in the sense of 
having been detailed by the general government to 
assist him), he should have felt himself obliged to do 
whatever he was asked to do, and to respect his em- 
ployer’s confidence religiously, regardless of the fact 
that his employer's action was detrimental to the in- 
terests of his friends. Employees are not responsible 
for writing incorrect statements at the dictation of 
their superiors, as they are regarded merely as vehi- 
les or machines for the culmination of certain am- 
bitions or projects. * 

Then again, if the facts Mr. Kerby divulged in this 
matter had been of a purely personal nature, in no 
way affecting the best interests of the country, he 
would have been guilty of unwarrantable interference, 


even though his action had been taken for the pur 
pose of righting what he 
the integrity of his ex-superior Elizabeth Fullerton, 
Mass. 


believed was an attack on 


rchester, 
* * 

Take the case of a employed by a 
bank and working under the immediate supervision 
of the cashier. In the course of his duties he ascer 
tains that the cashier is using the bank’s money for 
his personal benefit Is the stenographer acting in 
good or bad faith if he informs the president of the 
bank of this fact? It is not hard, of course, to sur 


stenographer 


mise what would be the cashier's opinion in this case, 
but how about the directors, stockholders 
and depositors?—R. Dinsmore, New York City 


president, 


When “Uncle Sam” had it brought to his attention 
that certain irregularities were going on concerning 
the conduct of his business (which may or may not 
have been true—fthat was what he wished to-ascer 
tain), he appointed a commission to investigate these 
matters It then became the simple duty of every 
faithful employee to appear before that commission 
and tell what he knew 

This was what Kerby did To have done more 
would have been commendable enthusiasm; to have 
done less, blamable dis! harles P. Dunham, 
Kansas City, M 


oyalty 


Extracts from Newspaper Comment 


As for Mr. Kerby himself, the American people will 
find it hard to pay attention to a man who remains 
silent for months, and then, when he has feathered 
a new nest, makes allegations which he thinks will 
justify his superior officer in dismissing him. Kerby, 
while he has not harmed Ballinger, knows that he 
has acted the part of a sneak He feels uneasy in 
his government post, aid looks for punishment.—Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times 


Not being a woman, stenographer Kerby had to find 
some other excuse for telling the secrets of the office in 
which he worked Teledo (Ohio) Blade. 


. bl * 


Once assured of bread and butter, he nobly did his 
duty to the nation for, as he explains, he was “a con- 
fidential clerk to the government rather than to Mr. 
Ballinger.” 

The distinction is necessary. 
upon. 

If business men commonly bought the secrets of 
rivals from confidential clerks, anarchy would ensue 
If low, ordinary politicians got political information 
or half information by offering outside jobs to clerks 
in places of public trust, it would of course be cor 
ruption, dangerows, and subversive of clean govern 
ment. 

But this is different! Kerby was a trusted em- 
ployee, not of his chief, but of the government. Free 
government can only be saved to an imperiled people, 
along with the National Resources, by the Pinchot 
formula. Thus an act which in other circumstances 
might be “treachery,” as the Secretary in his guilty 
anger termed it, is shown in its true light as the 
high deed of a patriot.—New York World 


* > > 


It must be insisted 


The secretary is under something, and not a little, 
of the compulsion to inviolable secrecy that rests upon 
the priest and the doctor. All secretaries feel this to 
a@ greater or less extent, and there is less danger to 
society when they feel it too much than when 
they feel it too little. Doubts as to the pro 
priety of Kerby’s course will be the more numerous 
because he seems to have sacrificed nothing to con- 
science—seems to have been sure that those who 
wanted the information he possessed would take care 
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pecuniary loss as the result of 
This much weakens such little claim 
that he acted from an 
public New York Times 
es 

vung Mr. Kerby, Sunday 
detective, the publi 
charitable and the 
that, through the 
Pinchot and Mr 
that he 
in committing an act 
ild be 
motives, he 
New 


that he suffered no 
giving it 
had for 


desire 


as he 
insisting 
to serve the 


As to the personality of y: 
school teacher, stenographer and 
can have but interest The 
more likely yuuld seem to be 
eloquent representations of Mr 
Garfield, he was br« 
forming a heroic 
of gross treachery of which any 
mortally ashamed But, 
himself is a 


York I 


scant 
view wi 
to believe 


yught was per 


public service 
schoolboy wot 
whatever his 
tant episode 


small and unimpor 


vening Oun 
* . . 


Mr. Kerby, in 
using his official 


giving out the statement he did, 
stenographic notes and the happen 
ognizant of by reason of his official 
was guilty of a breach of 


ings he became « 


capacity as a basis for it, 


imperative 


ordinary business ethics, which could not be tolerate 
by the government or condoned by 
any more than by ar business corporation 

Mr. Kerby express lean, and moral j 
statement He bears an exces 
friends and 
Ballinger 
or his motives 


higher 


the governme 


honest, 
pose in giving out his 
lent reputation among his business ass 


ciates, and not even the strongest partis 


He feels 
moral code tl 


has been able to impug m 
that he was actuated | 1 
business ethics 
However that may be 


as he did, Mr. Kerby 


which in an army wou 


ordinary 
giving out his statement 
a breach of dis 
his court-martia 
condone They 
matter, and 
may be viewed 
there can be no qi mn as to the pro of th 


ington Times 


was guilty of 
pline 1 cause 
and which his superiors could not 
were left no choice it c however t 
merits of the pr troversy 
priety 
Wasi 


Administration’s ac to-day 


. . . 


man that knows his 


Herald 


states 
nowadays Was} ton 


It is a wise own stenog 


rapher 


The Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from the September issuc) 


AST 
I Sh us almost through the 
, nN clubs,” 

very near the top of the list that was 


tox »k 


“ce ntury 


month’s installment 


but there was one name 
omitted because the photograph to be 
used in connection with the notice was 
not received in time. This name is that 
of Mr. W. E. Weafer, of the Central 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y., and it is 
a name that has never before appeared 
within the last 


on our list, as it is only 


year that the Buffalo public schools have 
been identified with the 


Mr. 


subscriptions 


Forward Move- 
ment. Weafer’s club numbers 157 
certainly a banner record 
But even bigger things 
than this are expected of Buffalo for the 
future! 
Another 
that of Mr. 


lin Business College, 


for the first year. 


name in the century class is 
G. W. Weatherly, of the Jop- 
Joplin, Mo., 
club reached a point that just passed the 
mark 
that fell just below the century point are 
all represented in the accompanying page 
of photo cuts in regular order, with thie 
exception of the list of 80 subscriptions 


whose 


101 subscriptions. The big clubs 


secured by Mr. H. O. Keesling, president 
of the New Albany College, 
New Albany, Ind., and that of 70 sub 


Business 


scriptions sent in by Miss Emma Daley, 


teacher in the 
Milwau 


regret that we have not 


the shorthand 
Cream City Business 


kee, Wis. We 


been able to secure photographs of either 


who is 
College 


of these good friends for reproduction 
in this number. 

The third 
gallery will appear next month. 


installment of the portrait 


Everywhere in life, the true question 


is not what we gain but what we do. 


Carlyle. 


the famous 
the wonderful aero 
New York, 
office the 


stenog 


Mr. Curtiss, 


aviator 


Glenn H. 
who made 
plane flight from Albany 
New York 
for a Gregg 


telephoned our 


other day asking 
rapher 
He said that there was a good 


for a bright young man to go up. 


chance 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 


5 «2 


W. E. WEeAFerR G. W. WeaTHEeRLyY Morton MacCorma: Gro. H. BAKER R. H. Boyp 
Bufialo. N. Y.. 157 Joplin. Mo.., 101 Chicago, 93 Fremont, Nebr., 92 Minneapolis, 88 


EdSes 


P. W. Errero Mrs. A. E. H. Lemon J}. D, Conarp STEPHEN Dwan 
Pittsburg, Kans., 87 Springfield, Il., 87 Hutchinson, Kans., 86 Seattle, &3 


A. ZARTMAN 
“Guche 87 


BP e2e 


—_—— 
Jennie M. Parton Victor L. Dopson W.H. Beacom D. Footr 


F. R. BeERRIMAN . 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 81 Wilmington. Del., 7 Richmond Va., 78 


Elizabeth, N. }.. 8&3 Peoria, Ill.. 81 


BITE? 


E. E. MAGOon KATHRYN THOMPSON Josern JAKFEMAN E. D. McIntrosn A. A. PETERSON 
Big Rapids, Mich..77 Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 76 Liverpool. England. 76 Lawrence. Mass.. 76 Seattle, 75 


? $. 


W. E. INGERSOL! Evirn Crum ROSETTA TURNER PARK EDNA KRiBGER 
Spokane, Wash., 7 Terre Haute. Ind., 74 Warren. Pa.. 71 ia t R16 Oakland, Calif.. 67 
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Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash 
; 


addressed 
each month for the 


Conducted by 
lepartment should be 
Fifty ces 
for the best 


ts is given 
inswer of the month 
need not 
a separate 
to the 


desire, but necessarily answer all the 


written on sheet and signed with 


Answers questions in this issue must be 


the December number. 


The Chest Method of Telephoning 
Y question No. 53 was sub- 
mitted in this magazine, we 
sent it also to the 


and Query” department of Teclephony— 


“Answers 


a journal devoted to the field of the tele- 


thinking that an authoritative 
telephone experts would 
As the 
answer to our question did not appear 
until after the September issue of the 
Gregg Writer was off the press, we quote 


phone 
discussion by 
be appreciated by our readers. 


— ° ” 
it in this number as an “echo 

The transmitter requires for its operation only that 
the carbon granules shall be properly shaken. When 
the mouthpiece and transmitter are placed in contact 
with the breast, the sound wave is transmitted by the 
vibration of the solid part of the body directly to 
principle of direct transmis 

years in use by physicians 
in the instrument known stethoscope. By its 
use they are able to hear the beating of the heart, 
the action of the lungs, and can in this way detect 
ynditions, such as imperfect valve action 
in the heart, mucus forming in the lungs, etc. 

When we speak, the vocal cords vibrate at some 
emitting puffs of air into the cavities above 
organs These cavities possess resonance 
for certain frequencies, so that a complex vibration 
s the result This causes the solid portions of the 
body surrounding the organs of speech to vibrate in 
a similar manner These vibrations are transmitted 

mouthpiece of the transmitter, which is 
breast, and so shake up the car- 
be transmitted 


the transmitter This 


sion has been for many 


as the 


abnormal c« 


frequency, 


the vocal 


through the 
resting 
on as t& 


against the 
cause speech to 
last question—“What's the use?” 

we would say that there us to be no advan- 
attempting to use an ordinary tele 
phone in this way. However, it is a useful fact to 
remember We have often seen people who were 
using the telephone attempt to say something to some 


Answering your 
seems to 


tage whatever in 


Ave., Chicago, to whom all « 


best answer received on each question, and an 
send in 
questions in any one number. 


Subscribers may 


the full name and 
in our hands by 
Readers are invited to submit questions to be 


ymmunications for this 


additional 50c 

as many of the questions as they 
Each answer should be 

ntributor 

and will be published in 

columns. 


answers to 


address of the « 
December 1, 


answered in these 


person in the room without having their words carried 
through the telephone to the distant party. Sometimes 
they do this by putting the hand over the mouthpiece, 
which is quite effective; but it should be remembered 
that it is unsafe to attempt to shut off the sound by 
putting the transmitter against the breast, as people 
sometimes do when using a desk telephone. 


It is of interest to note that no refer- 
ence is made in the above discussion to 
the fact—brought out in the prize-win- 
ning answer published last month—that 
the chest method of telephoning may be 
adopted to advantage as a sanitary pre- 
caution where a public telephone is used. 


Is or Are? 


Gregg Writer I came 
the following sentence “Not he but you yourself are 
the loser.” I also found a similar sentence in one 
of the back numbers which I was rereading the other 
day. It read: “Your sisters but not your brother 
was present.” I should like to know whether the 
verbs “are” and “was” are correctly ysed in these 
two sentences. 


56 In the February across 


Only five of the dozen or more an- 
swers sent in to this question voted both 
sentences correct; most of the others in- 
sisted that the verb in the second sen- 
tence should be changed to “were” to 
And out of those 


only two mentiond 


agree with “sisters.”’ 
five correct answers, 
the grammatical rule governing the case. 
One of these two answers was sent in by 


Miss Helen E. Williams, Hartford, 
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Conn., and the other by Mr. Louis W. 
Waldorf, Western, Nebr., whose discus- 


sion is quoted herewith: 

is a rule in English grammar that reads 
something like this: When two subjects, not of the 
same number, have a common predicate, the verb 
agrees in number with the subject nearest the verb 
According to this rule, then, since “you” always takes 
a plural verb, the first sentence, “Not he but you 
yourself are the loser,” is correct. In the second 
sentence, as “brother” is singular, the verb must also 
be singular. Therefore the sentence, “Your sisters 
but not your brother was present,” is correct. 


As Miss Williams puts it: 
tences like those quoted, the verb corre- 
lates with the last-spoken noun or pro- 


There 


“In sen- 


noun.” Further discussion of the point 
will be found on page 165 of “Applied 
Business English,” the following sen- 
tences being quoted as_ illustrations: 
“Neither he nor I am going.” 


eral or his aids are to be there.” 


“The gen- 


sent in correct an- 


Manning, Trenton, 


The others who 
swers were Leo J. 
N. J.; A. Banwell, London, England, 
and Ray C. Gruhlke, Seattle, Wash. 


Screwing Down the Typewriter 


57. Is it injurious to a typewriter to have it bolted 


or screwed to a typewriter table? 

No one seemed disposed to answer the 
above question in the affirmative, al- 
consider it 
to have the 
Mr. John 
“It is 


very annoying to have to use a wrench 


though several seemed to 
rather “a foolish practice” 
machine secured to the desk. 


EK. Garrity, Pittsburg, Pa., says: 


or a screw-driver for ten or fifteen min- 
utes when one wants to remove the type- 
writer from the desk for various pur- 
poses. It is also a decided disadvantage 
when necessary to clean the machine, for 
no typewriter can be properly cleaned 
unless it can be moved in various posi- 
tions to get at the obscure parts of the 
mechanism to oil them.” Nevertheless, 
an inquiry directed to our friend the 


typewriter man reveals the fact that fully 


99% of the typewriters in use are fas 
tened down to the desk. 

Mr. Ray C. Gruhlke, Seattle, Wash., 
receives the award on this question. 

If the table is light and so placed that it may v 
with the movements of the typewriter 
} 


pe any 


d quite 


brate freely 
there could hardly 
the table is solid a: 
a typewriter would 
to it than if it were 


injury to the machine. If 
heavy, however, I believe 
more readily attached 
set on top of it; but I 
do not authority for this 
opinion. Folding typewriter right fo: 
having the machine permanently attached, as the type 
writer rests on a slab that is separate from the desk 
with the motion of the 


wear out 
merely 
know that there is any 


desks are all 


proper and free to vibrate 
machine 

An illustration of this principle is seen in marine 
engines. The engine of a steamboat is usually set so 
that it will vibrate 


boat. 


separately from the rest of the 


Other interesting discussions came 


from Miss P. D. Beslin, Los Angeles, 


Calif., and Louis W. Waldorf. 


Salutation for Women in Business Letters 


salutation to use when ad 
dressing a firm “The Brown 
Also, what salutation is correct in the case of, let us 
say, the firm “Brown and Carter,” where it is known 
that the members of the firm are Miss Brown and Mr 
Carter? 


58. What is the proper 


known as Sisters”? 


There was considerable difference of 
opinion on the subject of the correct sal- 
Such forms as 
Mad- 


were suggested 


utation in both instances. 
“Madams,” 


‘Dear Mesdames,” 


““Mesdames,” “Dear 


ams,” ‘ 
in answer to the first part of the question, 
“Dear Friends,” “Dear 
“Dear Madam and 


Miss 


Margaret O’Connor, Dayton, Ohio, was 


and “Friends,” 
Sirs,” “Gentlemen,” 


Sir,” etc., in answer to the second. 


the only reader whose answer in both in- 
stances accorded with the recommenda 
tions of the best authorities so far as we 
have been able to ascertain their opin- 
The therefore been 
adjudged to her answer. She gives the 


ions. prize has 


following forms as correct: 


The Brown Sisters (or, The Misses Brown), 
Chicago, I 
Ladies: 
Brown & Carter 
Chicago, Ill 
Dear Sir and Madan 
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These forms have the sanction of good 
usage, and may be adopted without ques- 
tion. 
editor of Correct English said in a back 


Answering a similar question, the 


number of that magazine ( March, 1902) : 


When writing to a firm composed of married ladies, 
use the following form 
Mesdames Thompson & Dale 
Boston, Mass 
Ladies: 
When writing to a firm 
ladies, use the following form 
Misses Thompson & Dale, 
Boston, Mass. 
Ladies 


composed of unmarried 


The salutation “Dear Friends,” it is 
true, is quite commonly used in such a 
case as that referred to in the second 
part of the question, but this form pre- 
supposes some degree of personal ac- 
quaintance and is hardly suitable for 
general use. 

One reader has the temerity to write: 

In the case of “Brown and Carter,” the proper 
salutation to use is that of “‘“Gentlemen.” This may 


seem to be rather slighting or abusing the lady part 


ner, but as business is more a “man’s job,” it seems 


best to use it. 

As the young man who submits this 
startling suggestion would doubtless be 
in for the proverbial peck of trouble if 
his name were attached to the quotation, 
we considerately withhold that detail ! 


Record and Copy Ribbons 


59. Kindly tell me the difference between a record 
typewriter ribbon and a copy ribbon, their use, re 
spective advantages, comparative cost, etc. 


There was a very interesting discus- 
sion of this point, both pro and con. The 
record ribbon seems to be a heavy favor- 
ite, only one exception being recorded— 
that of a government stenographer who 
dwells on the superior advantages of the 
copying ribbon, particularly in the case 
of letters and papers that are to be han- 
dled a great deal and referred to various 
offices by means of endorsements. 

Miss Jennie M. Courter, Atlantic, Ia., 
submits the discussion to which the prize 


is awarded: 


A copy ribbon is a ribbon that is heavily inked, 
and is used stenographer or typist is re- 
quired to make a letterpress copy of the letters for 
filing purposes. The ribbon, being heavily inked, 
naturally transfers more ink to the paper in the 
writing, which enables the letterpress to make a copy 
of the letter, thus using up the surplus ink. 

A record ribbon is not so heavily inked, and is 
commonly used water-press copy of the 
letter is needed, a carbon copy made at the time of 
the first writing furnishing the facsimile copy for the 
files. Many firms, require both a carbon 
and a letterpress copy, the former for filing and the 
latter as a means of keeping a permanent record of 
the complete letter in a special book—letter, altera 
tions, signature, and all 

As to the relative advantages of the two ribbons, 
I should say that the record ribbon is, to my mind 
at least, far preferable—unless, of course, a letter- 
press copy is necessary. The amount of ink trans 
ferred from the copying ribbon is so great that the 
merest brush of the hand or arm will sometimes 
smear the page very badly, especially when the ribbon 
is new This naturally spoils the appearance of the 
letter, however neatly it may have been written in the 
first place. Most stenographers, too, prefer the carbon 
copy plan to that of taking letterpress copies, for 
the reason that the letters are very likely to come out 
of the press blurred and smeared, unless great care 
is exercised and the copying device is an especially 
good one. 

Regarding the cost of the two ribbons, there is 
little or no difference. Thus it all simmers down to 
a matter of personal choice or necessity as to which 
kind of ribbon you will use in your work. 


when the 


where no 


however, 


Mr. H. Durand Downward, Ft. Mason, 
Calif., Mr. Gruhlke, and Mr. Garrity also 
submitted excellent answers to this ques 
tion. 


Office Practice Courses 


60. Recently, in glancing over the application 
blank of a prominent teachers’ agency, I noted thes 
questions: “Could you organize an Office Course? 
Have you ever taught Office Practice?” Will some 
reader kindly instruct me on both of these ques 
tions? Are these branches supposed to be embraced 
in the usual commercial course? 


Two well-known and highly successful 
Mr. 
George P. Lord, principal of the Salem 


proprietors of commercial schools 


Commercial School, Salem, Mass., and 
Mr.H.E. Barnes, president of the Barnes 
School, Denver—come to 
our aid in the discussion of question No. 
60. Both answers contain so much in- 
formation of special value and interest 
to teachers and schoolmen, that neither 
could well be spared and both are there- 
Mr. Lord’s 


Commercial 


fore quoted herewith in full. 
discussion follows: 
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questions, “Could you organize an Office 
“Have you ever taught Office Prac- 
refer to the business practice 
the commercial departments of 


The 
Course?” and 
tice?”” undoubtedly 
courses offered in 
many schools. 

These courses are often very highly organized and 
systematized. Groups of schools are joined together 
under working agreements, in what is known as in- 
tercommunication business practice, which involves 
the organization and systematic operation in each 
school of a national bank, a transportation company, 
one or more wholesale houses, one or more commis- 
sion houses, etc.—all doing business with one another 
by mail. In addition, some schools maintain insur- 
ance companies, real estate offices, and, in some sec- 
tions, offices representing the conditions in a manu- 
facturing business. 

These offices should be operated as carefully as if 
conducted for actual profit, and to obtain the best 
results each office should have a different but repre 
sentative set of books—loose leaf, card, voucher, safe- 
guard system, etc. 

Teachers capable of organizing and conducting such 
departments are by no means plentiful. Hence, a 
favorable reply to these questions in the application 
blank would be an increased recommendation. 

Office courses and office practice in shorthand have 
ety recently been introduced, but these courses are 
fast taking on practical importance, and are rapidly 
developing the same “actual practice” that is followed 
in the finishing commercial departments of the older 
private commercial schools. 

Several schools with which I am acquainted conduct 
what they call ““Model Offices,” “Office Appliance De- 
partments,” etc., where students are trained, under 
actual business conditions, as stenographers, and 
where they are taught, by actual daily practice, the 
preper use and care of the private branch telephone 
exchange, multigraph, book typewriters, phonographs, 
etc., as well as the simpler and more common mime 
ograph, neostyle, and other duplicators. 

A broad line of practical work in card cataloguing, 
indexing and filing by the various modern methods 
is also offered by many of the eastern schools. 


Mr. Barnes writes: 

The term “Office Practice,” as used in the Barnes 
Commercial School, refers to special work in both 
the Bookkeeping and Shorthand Departments. In the 
Bookkeeping Department it includes instruction in 
the use of the letterpress, the adding machine, the 
dictating of letters to stenographers, various forms of 
filing, and an explanation of the office methods used 
by the school. In the Shorthand Department it in- 
cludes the use of the mimeograph, the letterpress, 
carbons, billing, and the writing of letters of applica- 
tion—five hundred of which are sent out to business 
men each month. In addition to the above, each stu- 
dent is given from one to two weeks’ drill in the 
school office, during which time general office work is 
given them, including filing. 

As there has been a marked development in labor- 
saving methods—particularly in the matter of billing 
on the typewriter and in the use of adding machines— 
the pupils of both the Shorthand and Bookkeeping De- 
partments should receive careful instruction in these 
lines. 

In answer to the last question—‘“Are these branches 
supposed to be embraced in the usual commercial 
course?”’—I would say that while the Office Practice 
of many schools is not much more than a general term, 
yet the best and most progressive schools are paying 
more and more attention to office appliances and are 
endeavoring to give the student careful training in the 
real work that he will find in offices. 


Commenting on the need for courses 


of this character in the business colleges 
of the country, Miss Helen E. Williams, 
New Haven, Conn., says, speaking from 
her own experience: 

In the business school which I attended, the only 
training in actual office work received by pupils was 
that given to a few exceptionally capable ones who 
helped out in the office of the school in emergencies, 
and that chiefly through the opportunity for observa 
tion; none at all was given in the use and purpose of 
office appliances and forms. When I took my present 
position I was as ignorant of my duties as secretary 
and general office manager as I am of Sanskrit—and 
that is comprised in ability to spell the name. 


The Best Answers 

The complete and helpful discussion 
of question No. 60 contributed by Mr. 
Geo. P. Lord, Salem, Mass., is awarded 
the special prize of the month for the 
best answer received. We wish other 
schoolmen might be inspired to serve up 
an occasional slice of their knowledge 
and experience through these columns. 


Referred for Answer 
6. I should like to know something of the his 


tory of the invention of the typewriter. What had 


Remington to do with it? 

7. In a great many offices in this town carbon 
copies are used very largely for form letters in 
place of letters run off on the mimeograph or by 
some other duplicating process. Will you kindly 
explain how to insert the carbon sheet for filling in 
names and addresses? I have trouble in getting the 
address in the proper place, and find it very slow 
work. 

8 Please advise as to the correctness or 
rectness of the following forms: 

1. Your letter &f the 3rd is received. 

. Your letter of the 3d is received. 

. Your letter of September 3d is received. 

. Your letter of September 3 is received. 

. Your letter of the 3d of September is received 

. Please refer to our letter of September 3d, 
1908. 

. Please 
1908. 

9. A business firm of high standing uses this sen- 
frequently, always placing a period at its 
“Will you kindly send us this information 
Is this correct, or should a ques- 
tion mark be used? In a recently published dictation 
book I find this sentence: “Will you please advise 
if this is the car referred to, correct number being 
Cc. B. & Q. 34765?” Is the question mark correct 
here, or would a period be better? Please give au- 
thority or reasons to apply in both instances. 


10. How often should a typewriter ribbon be 
changed2 Is it true that it will last longer if turned 
after it has been in the machine for a few weeks? 


incor- 


refer to our letter of September 3, 


tence 
close: : 
by return mail.” 
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The Touch System—Concluded 
By Henry Gallup Paine 


Copyright, 1909, by Associated Sunday Magazines, Incorporated 


MmAOMMY 
slept most of 


MEDFORD, 
the 


having 
afternoon, 
was early on hand for dinner 
declared 


Carleton at and 


the 


with 
that 
make up 


seven, 
was good enough to 
the 


He listened eagerly to 


meal 
for one he had missed 
the day before. 
his friend’s account of the latest devel- 
opments in the search for the leak in the 
office, and, while expressing his unlim- 
the immaculate in- 
tegrity of the “little peach,” appeared 
doubtful at first of the validity of Carle- 
ton’s theory of the way the confidential 
correspondence had got out. 

It was not until the two men had spent 
an hour at what would have appeared to 


variation of the 


ited confidence in 


an outsider to be a 
game of anagrams or logomachy, that 
Medford looked up from the sheet of 
paper and exclaimed: 

“Johnny, you’re a wonder! You’ ve hit 
it! Congratulations to the little peach.” 

“Well, chief,” Carleton said the next 
afternoon as he entered the private office 
of the senior partner. “how did you 
like the market 
to-day ?” 


way the went for us 
Loring looked up with a benignant 
“The market went all right, 
John,” he answered. “Dixon & Co. re- 


port that they bought for our account 


smile. 


through several brokers a hundred and 
ten thousand shares of Amazon Rubber 
under 40, some of it as low as 33%, and 
I see that it closed at 5214 on a quick re- 
covery. Looks as if you had stopped 
the leak at last. How did you do it?” 
“Yes, I found it,” Carleton replied as 
he crossed the room and shut the door; 
“but I didn’t stop it—yesterday. |! took 


advantage of it. We don’t have to stop 


it. The other side will attend to that 
after a few more days like this. Still, 
if you're in a hurry He drew some 
sheets of paper from his pocket, and, 
sclecting one of them, laid it before his 
“Cast your over 


partner. ’ eagle eye 
that.” 
Loring picked up the creased and 


somewhat soiled page of typewriter 
paper and studied it with a puzzled ex- 
pression. “I don’t see any sense to this 
John,” he said. “It’s just a jumble of 


words—no, they aren’t words at all. 
Just a mess of typewritten letters, as 
if some one had been striking the keys 
at random.” 

“And yet,” said Carleton, his 
dancing, “that is just the sort of random 
work that has cost the firm more than 
a hundred thousand dollars—until this 


morning, when we got some of it back 


eyes 


on Rubber.” 
“Is it a cipher, John?” asked Loring 


“T don’t possess the key to it, if itis.” 
“Look at it closely, chief. It’s a letter. 

See, after the somewhat cabalistic ad- 

dress, it reads, ‘Swll a,axpn ribbwe ahoe/ 


Bitton gill deop our tpnorreo. implas 
a;; yoi jabe.’ Can you make it out?” 

“No. Can you?” 

“It means, chief, that an enterprising 
firm of brokers has hired the room above 
mine, across the shaft from Miss Mar- 
shall’s, and has employed an expert type- 
writer operator to watch your stenog- 
rapher’s fingers through a field glass as 
Miss Marshall 
By con- 
stant practice, never looking at his own 


she writes your letters. 
uses the touch system entirely. 


machine, but keeping his eyes fixed on 
the movements of her fingers, and fol- 
lowing their motions with his own on the 
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keys of his typewriter, this keen-sighted 
young man was able to come somewhere 


near the sense of the letters she was 
transcribing. Of course, he could not be 
sure to strike the exact key every time; 
but he often did, and could generally hit 
one pretty near it, anyhow. Then, by 
studying the keyboard: and picking out 
the letters that would make sense, he 
was able to arrive at a pretty definite 
idea of what our orders were.” 

“Hold on a minute,” interrupted Lor- 
ing. “What’s the principle of this touch 
system? How does it work?” 

“Why, the keyboard is conceived to be 
divided into eight parts, one for each 
finger, the thumbs being used for the 
space bar, and the keys in each of these 


” 


eight divisions, or groups, are always 
struck by the same finger, which, with 
practice, is soon taught to select the 
proper one. The eyes of the operator, 
accordingly, need never be shifted from 
the copy to the keyboard. In the case 
of an operator who follows the move- 
ments of the fingers of another operator, 
even if je never touches the same key, 
he is bound, if he uses the same finger, to 
strike within the same division. Then, 
if the result does not make words that 
he can read, he has only to set down 
under each letter all the other letters 
in that group, and to select such as do 
make words. The context will aid him 
in selecting the words that were prob- 
ably used, and so enable him to learn 
what the operator he is following has 
written. In the only instance of that 
sort of work that has come under my 
observation, the often 
struck the right key, which simplified 


operator very 
the translating. 

“Take that first word on the sheet you 
are looking at, ‘Swill,’ for example. There 
vowel. E is next to W on the 
Substitute it, and you have 


is no 
keyboard. 


‘sell.’ The comma 
is obviously out of place, and M is along- 

Try that. We 
Any 


‘A,axpn’ comes next. 


side of it on the machine. 
now have ‘Amaxpn.’ schoolboy 
could put a Z and an O in the next 
two places and get ‘Amazon.’ ‘Amazon 
ribbwe’ looks as if it might be ‘ribbon; 


but it isn’t. It’s ‘rubber.’ 


“You can work the whole thing out 
in the same way, as the inquisitive young 
man on the floor above undoubtedly did 
on the sheets he took away with him last 
night. He probably thought the scrub 
lady who cleaned up his office would not 
care to spend the time to work out the 
puzzle, and so considerately left the orig- 
inal copies on the floor for me to pick 
up, with her innocent connivance. 

“The apparently meaningless jumble 
of letters would then read, ‘Sell Amazon 
short. Bottom will drop out 
to-morrow. Unload all you have.’ That 
is one of the letters’ Miss Marshall wrote 
for me yesterday. They went into my 
pocket and not into the mail, however. 
That made it easy for me to construe 
the copies; I had a ‘pony.’ Our astute 
friend could not be certain that he was 
right every time ; but ‘sell’ would be writ- 


Rubber 


ten on an entirely different part of the 
board from ‘buy,’ so he was safe enough 
on that score. Miss Marshall is a good 
operator, but not a very speedy one, so 
it was not so difficult for him. He must 
have had a hard time guessing when it 
A mistake 
sy the 


came to figures sometimes. 
there might prove pretty costly. 
way, who was selling Amazon this morn- 
ing?” 

“The usual crowd. By the by, Warner 
tells me there is a report that Lessing 
& Co. got badly squeezed to-day.” 

The senior partner cast a penetrating 
glance at the junior member of the firm. 
The junior partner met it with a slow 
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closing of his left eye. The semior part- 
ner pursed his lips. 
“They may have received some mis- 


leading information,” Carleton hinted. 
“Now, Miss Marshall prefers to work in 
the outer office 

Loring pushed the button on his desk 
and the girl entered. “Miss Marshall,” 
said he, “Mr. Carleton tells me that you 
liked it better when your desk was out 
side. I have arranged to have it moved 
back to your old place.” 
a grateful glance at 


back 


The girl threw 
Carleton as she went to her little 
room. 

*“Now, John, tell me the whole story. 
I'll never call you an amateur detective 
again.” 

“It’s strange to run up against Lessing 
con- 


Med- 


have 


in this way once more,’ Carleton 


cluded the narrative of his and 


ford’s adventures. “IT should 
thought that his experience in college 

But the man is a born crook, I’m afraid. 
It was the one best bet that the man | 


was trailing went straight to Lessing's 


office yesterday when he walked upstairs. 
People don’t do much stair climbing 
when there is an elevator in the building 
Besides, the pale, hatchet-faced young 
man with the panama hat reminded me 
surprisingly of a fellow named Morgan 
a sort of hanger-on of Lessing’s at col- 
lege. He was suspected, but was never 
proved guilty, of complicity in Lessing’s 
little affair 
friends, and faded away shortly after his 


a sharp boy, who made few 


patron’s departure 

‘I tell you, chief, there’s something 
after all, in knowing the touch system. 
I studied it because Dad thought it might 
be useful.” 

“It was something of a ‘touch system,’ 
wasn't it, John?” Loring suggested with 
“Now, if you'll 

[ want to Miss 
That girl has a lot to thank 


a twinkle in his eyes. 
excuse me, dictate to 
Marshall. 
you for.” 

“Well,” replied Carleton, “I like to 
keep in practice. It may be useful some 
day. As Dad says, it’s well to have some- 


thing to fall back on.” 


Preliminary Program of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Chicago, December 27-30, 1910 


Synopsis of Federation Meetings 


) 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


00 p. m ‘ 
Reception in the parlors of the Audi 
I I 


8:00 p. m 
rium Hotel 
MBER 28 

President’s Ad 


WEDNESDAY, DECI 
Addresses of welcome, 
ness matters 

or three addresses by leading men 


CEMBER 29 
)p. m Lun 
Admission by badge. 
business opinion, from men of 


iditorium. During the lunch 

a symposium ot 
minence in the business world. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 


0 p. m.—General Federation meeting and ele 
n, together with addresses by men and women not 


rectly in the profession, but leaders in our work 


heon in the Banquet Hall of the 


THURSDAY ANT IDAY EVENINGS 


Programs to be announced 


Shorthand Teachers 


WEDNESDAY CEMBER 28, 9:00 A. M 


Training for Speed in Shorthand ( Eight-minute 
talks.) 
a. Value of Movement Drills—S. A. 
Chicago Business College, Chicago 
b. Building Up Vocabulary—C. A. Balcomb, Spen 
Cleveland, Ohio 


McDermut, 


Bohlinger, 


cerian Commercial School, 
c. Drills on Repe ated Matter W. E 
General Reporter, 
d. Importance f Maintaining 
Dixon, Gregg School, Chicago 
(Speakers limited to three minutes.) 
Getting Results in Spelling—Emma H. Hagenstein, 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Discussion. (Speakers limited to three minutes.) 
Model Office Training (An 


Chicago 
Kittie 


Accuracy 


Discussion 


open discussion; speak 
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ers limited to five minutes.) Timekeeper: Jessie F. 
Wyant, Waterloo Business College, Waterloo, Iowa. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 9:00 a. M. 

A Day's Work of a Dictation Class—F. M. Van 
Antwerp, Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Discussion. (Speakers limited to three minutes.) 

Correction of Transcripts—A. N. Hirons, Gary Busi- 
ness College, Gary, Ind. 

Discussion. (Speakers limited to three minutes.) 

English That Students Like—Kate Browning, Lock- 
year’s Business College, Evansville, Ind. 

Discussion. (Speakers limited to three minutes.) 

Timekeeper: Hattie A. Cook, Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Business Meeting, Election of Officers. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 9:00 A. M. 

The Importance of a Right Beginning in Type- 
writing—D. L. Hodson, Englewood Business College. 
Chicago. 

Discussion. (Speakers limited to three minutes.) 

Training for Speed in Typewriting. (An open dis- 
cussion; speakers limited to five minutes.) 

Placing Students in Positions—Ione C. Duffy, The 
Van Sant School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Discussion. (Speakers limited to three minutes.) 

Methods of Arousing and Maintaining Enthusiasm— 
Gertrude O. Hunnicutt, Lockyear’s Business College, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Discussion. (Spea ers limited to three minutes.) 

Timekeeper: Mrs. C. A. Munson, Waukegan Busi- 
ness College, Waukegan, III. 


High School Commercial Teachers 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 9:00 a. M. 

President’s Address, Secretary’s Report. 

Shorthand. 

Typewriting: How and What—H. C. Spillman, New 
York City. 

Penmanship in High Schools 
York City. 


Commercial Lau 


A. N. Palmer, New 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 9:00 a. M. 
Address Wm. B. Chicago 
School. 
Commercial Geography—L. 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Economics in High Schools. 
Election of new officers, and other necessary busi- 
ness. 


-Prin Owen, Normal 


C. Rusmisel, Central 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 9:00 a. m. 
(Joint Meeting with the Business Teachers) 

What Knowledge of Bookkeeping Should Be Guar- 
anteed by a Diploma?—S. H. Goodyear, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

How Far Should Technical Distinction Be Made in 
Bookkeeping?—Rev. N. J. Corley, De Pere, Wis. 

Is It Advisable to Teach Single Entry in Bookkeep- 
ing?—L. L. Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 

Progressive Evolution of Bookkeeping from Ele- 
mentary Single Entry to Modern and Advanced Dou- 
ble Entry Methods—Charles H. Langer, Northwest- 
ern University School of Commerce, Chicago. 

Cost Accounting—Prof. S. W. Gilman, Department 
of Business Administration, University of Wisconsin. 

N. B.—Round-table discussions at end of each day’s 
program, if time permits. 


Business Teachers 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 9:00 a. m. 
President’s Address, Secretary’s Report. 


Arithmetic: What, How Much, and How Taught ?— 
A. F. Gates, Waterloo, Iowa 

Would You Familiarize the Student with Only One 
Form of Statement?—J. W. Baker, Knoxville, Tenn. 

What Value Have Supplementary Drills in Journal 
izing?—E. F. Quintal, Green Bay, Wis. 

When Must We Help the Student, and How Much 
Assistance Should Be Given?—J. A. Lyons, Chicago. 

How Far Should Instruction in English Go?—Sher- 
win Cody, Chicago. 

The Advantage of a Business Practice Department 
in a@ Commercial Sch Carl C. Marshall, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

9:00 a. mM. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 


Business Section in Charge 


How to Take Care of the Beginner—W. O. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Inductive Bookkeeping 
Detroit, Mich. 

How Would You Teach Classification of Accounts? 
—H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. 

Penmanship Section in Charge 

Time and Energy—O. L. Rogers, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Viewpoint of the Supervisor—A. H. Steadman, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Scratches, Digs and Spatters—V. M. Rubert, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 

Election of Officers. 

What Knowledge of Bookkeeping Should Be Guar- 
anteed by a Diploma?f—S. H. Goodyear, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

How Far Should Technical Distinction Be Made in 
Bookkeeping?’—Rev. N. J. Corley, De Pere, Wis. 

Is It Advisable to Teach Single Entry in Bookkeep- 
ing?—L. L. Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


High School Section in Charge 

Progressive Evolution of Bookkeeping from Ele 
mentary Single Entry to Modern and Advanced Dou 
ble Entry Methods—Charles H. Langer, Northwest 
ern University School of Commerce, Chicago. 

Cost Accounting—Prof. S. W. Gilman, Department 
of Business Administration, University of Wisconsin 

To What Extent Should Rapid Calculation B: 
Taught, and What Attention Should Be Paid t 
Mental Arithmetic?—G. H. Walks, Evansville, Ind. 

Round Table. 


Jones, 


Methods—D. W. Springer, 


9:00 A. M. 


School Managers 


How to Secure Recognition as Part of the Educa 
tional System of the State—J. L. Harman, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

A Business Basis for 
Chicago. 

Shall the Association Employ a Paid Secretary?— 
A. N. Moritz. 

Legitimate and Successful Methods of 
Enroliment—B. F. Williams, Des Moines. 

How Can We Improve Our Schools?—J. P. Wilson, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Suggestions for Lengthening Courses—Geo. P. Lord, 
Salem, Mass. 

The Good of the Association—Col. Geo. Soulé, New 
Orleans, La. 

Restricting Membership to First-Class Educators— 
T. B. Stowell, Providence, R. I. 

How to Secure Friendly Co-operation Among Our 
Schools—M. M. Higley, Spokane, Wash. 

(Possibly) Advertising Pointers for 
Schools—A. C. Minter, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tuition Rates—J. A. Lyons, 


Increasing 


Business 








Beer MON 


rederick R 


By F 


should be addressed 
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Austin, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this department 


Description of .Stenography Examination 


(Continued from the September issue) 


AST month we spoke of the 
practical tests given by the Com- 
and 


= mission in stenography 


typewriting. In this issue we will con- 
sider the other subjects, designed to as- 
certain the general scholastic education 
of the competitors. These are generally 
referred to as the “grade subjects,” and 
form a part of nearly every examination 
held by the Commission, being given dif- 
ferent relative values in marking the pa- 
pers of the various examinations. In 
the stenographic part of the combined 
examination for stenographers and type- 
writers these subjects constitute one-fifth 
»f the total rating, while in the typewrit- 
ing portion they count for 30 per cent. 


The Grade Subjects 
There are three of these tests: Pen- 
nanship, Report Writing, and Arith- 
netic. The standard used by the Com- 
nission in marking penmanship is very 
1igh ; to attain a perfect grade one would 


lave to possess a copper-plate style of 


enmanship. The points considered in 
narking this subject are legibility, rapid- 


ty, neatness, and general appearance, 


and the correctness and uniformity 
shown in the formation of words, letters, 
and punctuation marks in the second of 


the grade subjects—report writing. 


Report Writing 

In this exercise, the competitor is given 
a printed sheet containing a loose state- 
ment of facts, 400 to 500 words in length, 
which he is required to summarize and 
arrange into a complete and logical re- 
port, in the form of a letter, of from 150 
to 200 words. The purpose of this test 
is to determine the competitor’s knowl- 
edge of simple English composition and 
his general intelligence. In rating the 
report, the following points are consid- 
ered: errors of form and address, spell- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, syntax 
and style, and the arrangement, concise- 
ness, and completeness of the report. Be- 
low will be found a specimen test in re- 
port writing. 

Trial Examination 

Rewrite the following article in the 
form of a letter addressed to the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 


and have it contain from 150 to 200 
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words. The correct form for condens- 
ing the report will be given next month. 
In the meantime, those contemplating 
taking a civil service examination are in- 
vited to send their solutions to the edi- 
tor, who will grade and return them. 
Please see that stamp or an addressed 
stamped envelope is inclosed with your 
answer, which should be addressed to the 
editor of this department at 1123 Broad- 
way, New York. 

A forty-acre farm of irrigated land will comfortably 
support a family of five It costs fifty-five thousand 
dollars to make a twelve-inch gun The money that 
goes to pay for this gun would reclaim fifteen hun 


land, and provide 
persons In 


dred and seventy-one acres of 
homes for one hundred and ninety-six 
the gun the money is eventually a dead loss, but in 
profit for all time to come, 


tarmers 


the land is a source of 
as it is paid back to the government by the 
who buy the land When all the 
battleships are shot once, it costs the government one 
hundred and fifty This 
claim more than four thousand acres of land and 
give homes to more than five hundred farmers and 
their families Would it not be better to 
these homes to farmers than to give the money to 
the powder trust rhe cost of the powder is a loss 
so far as the people of the country are 
but the irrigated land is paid for by the farmer in ten 
years; thus it is a sort of investment for the govern 


guns on all the 


thousand dollars would re 


present 


concerned, 


ment, for it helps to build up the country 

We should more homes and not so many 
fighting machines We have instances 
where the construction of a railroad has advanced the 


make 
numberless 


value of farm lands from ten to fifty dollars an acre 
roads. Some of 
loaned out to 


The same is true of good country 
the government's money might well be 
build roads, or donated in part at least for the benefit 
of the whole people The laws of the country should 
so protect and encourage investments in railroad and 
road construction as to prevent the necessity 
of citizens’ having to contribute to help build them 
The most effective way to check this country’s growth 
railroad and improvements 
years of standstill we would go 
enormous expense of marketing our 


wagon 


is to stop the highway 


After a few 
rapidly, and the 
products would eat up all profits for 
make the cost prohibitive to the prospective consumer 
farm land is taken up and culti 
it that laws are made that 
productive soil, thereby 


back 
producers and 


As most of our 
vated, we should see to 
increase the territory of 
making more p! 
would set 


the improvement 


possible If our Congress 
aside each year one dollars for 
of land that is capable of irrigation 
improvement, and that amount from the 
hundreds of millions given for war purposes, it would 
Our army and 


ducts 
million 


take just 
the people 


do much more good for 


necessary to maintain our dignity and se 


navy are 
curity among the nations of the earth, but so are our 
farms and sturdy sons of the soil necessary to furnish 
men for war if it should come, and to feed the people 
of our own cities and of the world. Then, also, if 
we have plenty of land under cultivation we shall 
ducts to sell and their prices will be 
tending to 


f 


have more pri 


correspondingly lower, reduce the 


thus 


cost of living expenses 
At the same time, it would give the farmer a fair 


profit on account of increased sales And again, the 


thus government for the im 


money given by the 


provement of the land is not lost, for in a few yea: 
land pay it back in easy 
payments. It is possible that in a few years the sur 
payments would equal the amount of t 

appropriation, and the fund thus established wou 

be self-sustaining We should see to it that railroa 
built into 


here 


the persons who buy the 


of these 


these 


raised may 


and good highways are new con 
munities, so that the 


marketed at the 


products 


lowest cost 


Arithmetic 
This test c ymprises five pr yblems, em 


bracing fundamental rules, fractions, 
percentage, interest, discount, analysis, 
and statement of simple accounts as they 
should appear if taken from a model set 
of books, closing the account, and bring 
ing down the balance. The most difficult 
feature is the statement of account, gen 
The 


problems given in the examination are 


erally given in the last question. 


almost identical with those below 
Add =the f wing 


lengthwise 


imbers crossw 


1.890 


Divide 47 3-25 by 7 3-5, multiply the quotient 
by 3 4-5, and to the product add 0.0907 of 214.6 
3. A father invested sufficient sum of money 
7 brokerage % per cent, 


What was 


Massachusetts 5’s at 
give his son an annual income of $1,200 
the sum invested 

4. The appropriation for the Civil 


Service Com 


mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, was 
$98,340 During that year 50,000 persons were « 
amined. If 34 per cent of this number failed to pass 
and 17% per cent of those who passed were appointe 
what was the average cost to the government of eac 
appointment 

April 1, 1904, Amos Ward owed 
& Coon $68.90 on account April 4, he sold them 6& 
barrels potatoes at $2 April 6, he gave 
them a draft upon Sar $1,860, whi 
they accepted at % per cent discount. April 9, the 
sold Ward 894 bushels corn at 38% cents per bush« 
April 16, they bought of him 2,960 feet lumber 
$1.25 per hundred feet. April 19, they sold him 34 
dozen chairs at 90 cents each. April 21, Ward boug 
of them 1,260 eggs at 14 cents per dozen. April 

he gave them a note for $1,820 due in 60 days. Ay 
29, he bought of them 2,980 pounds hay at $15 
ton. Make an itemized statement of the above 
should appear taken from the books 
heading; close the acco1 
balance as it should have 


5 On Graves 
75 per barrel. 
Francisco for 


count as it 
Ward; make a 
and bring down the 
peared May 1, 1904 


proper 


These specimen questions should 
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supplemented by a thorough review of 


some good text-book on arithmetic, as 


yne is apt to become more or less “rusty” 
yn this subject. 

\n important feature of this examina 
tion is that every step used in solving the 


problems must be shown. It does not 


matter how fantastic a method is used 


o solve the problems, if only the correct 
the 


process by 


answer is obtained and j 


s done appears on the sheet 
randed 
Next 


1 
ms above 


in to the examiner 
onth the solutions to the prob 
given will be published. In 
the meantime, readers are invited to send 
answers to the problems, for grading 
inder the rules used by the Civil Service 
Commission, being careful to observe the 
ynditions mentioned under the heading, 


‘Trial Examination,’’ on page 109. 


Correspondence 


geat submit « 


ernme 


Washingt 
m home H 


Che 


whenever there are 


that 


metii- 


civil service act provides 


two or more 
bers of a family in the public service in 
the grades covered by that act, no other 
embers of such family shall be eligible 
to appointment to any of the said grades. 
hen this condition exists, the Commis- 
fron certification the 


ion withholds 


iame of any other member of such fam- 
ly. The fact that your brother was ap- 
jinted to the position in Canada shows 
iat the prohibition relative to the num- 


er of members of the same family al- 


lowed in the service did not apply to him; 
otherwise he would not have been certi- 
hed and appointed. The reason for this 
is that the word “family” has two mean- 
ings—the popular one, meaning all those 
related by blood, and the technical one, 
the 


As you and 


which means “those living under 


same roof with the father.” 
your brothers are of age and living apart 


from your father, the law referred to 


does not apply to you, either in the mat- 
ter of a new appointment or a transfer. 
* * 


Just what are t du i a government stenog 


rapher? What is t ired speed in shorthand and 
have a 


choice of cities in w to work? M \ 
The duties of a government stenog- 
rapher vary in the different departments. 


typewriting essful applicants 


in some departments most of the work 


is stenographic, while in others it is 


largely typewriting from copy. As a 
rule the work is similar to that found in 
any large corporation’s offices. To re- 
ceive 100 per cent in shorthand you must 
be able to write at the rate of 140 words 
a minute. A speed of 50 words is re- 
quired for a perfect grade in typewriting. 
In the average government office a speed 
of 40 words a minute on the typewriter, 
and about 100 words a minute in short- 
hand, will 


answer all ordinary require- 


ments. At the close of the examination 
you are given a “personal question sheet,” 
on which you are requested to indicate 
what places you will be willing to accept 
employment in, and you will not be cer- 
tified to any places those 
Most of the 


but the 


except you 


name. positions are at 


Washington, government em- 
ploys stenographers in nearly every large 
city in the country. 
* * » 
If you file an application for the Stenographer on/y 
examination, must you hile a new application to take 
the examination in Typewriting only? P. D 


A separate application must ‘be filed 
for each examination you desire to take. 
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However, if you apply to take the com- 
bined examination and fail to pass in 
either the stenographic or typewriting 
portion, your name will be entered on 
the eligible register of the subject in 
which you qualify. There are three reg- 
isters: one for those passing in both; one 
for those passing in stenography only; 
and one for those passing in typewriting 
only. 
x * * 


Can a person who has taken out his “first papers” 
compete in a civil service examination or must he 
wait until “final papers” of citizenship are taken out? 

.& 


the Commission that 


only citizens can compete in these exam- 


It is a rule of 


inations; and this means those who are 


fully naturalized or native born—not 
those who have merely declared their 
intention of becoming citizens. 
ceptional cases, where it is impossible to 


In ex- 


obtain qualified citizens, aliens are per- 
mitted to compete, but this is very rarely 


allowed. 


Civil Service Jottings 


Note: Under this heading we will from month to 
month call attention to the success of followers of 
the “Forward Movement” who have entered the gov- 
ernment service. 


An interesting letter has been received 
from Mr. Guy Daniels, telling about his 
work in the government 
service at the Rock Is- 
land Arsenal, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. 
Mr. Daniels 
his training in shorthand 


obtained 


at the Marion Business 
College, Marion, Indi- 
ana, under the direction 
of Miss Nellie Wright. After studying 
for about six months, he obtained a po- 


Guy DANIELS 


sition as bookkeeper and stenographer 
with the Standard Chair Co., at Marion, 


which he held until he entered the gov- 
ernment service as the result of taking 
the regular winter civil service examina 
tion in shorthand and typewriting. He 


received his appointment about three 


months after taking the examination. 
Mr.-Daniels finds the work at the Arse 


nal very agreeable; it includes some 


shorthand, some typewriting, and some 
bookkeeping, thus relieving the monot 
ony which comes from constantly doing 


one class of work. In speaking of the 


Arsenal, Mr. Daniels says: 


It may be of interest to follow a purchase ordet 
from its receipt until it is paid for. Suppose, for 
instance, one of the shops needs a supply of nails 
The foreman in charge sends a requisition ™ the 
Main office, stating the amount needed and the use 
they will be put to. If the amount asked for is very 
small, the requisition is filed until other requests of 
a similar mature are received When a sufficient 
number of requisitions have been received to justify 
an order’s being issued, five circular advertisements 
are prepared and sent out to different dealers in this 
class of goods. The lowest bidder gets the order. A 
copy of each order is then sent to the office in which 
I am employed, when I figure on the cost of the 
order, and send it to the “allotment clerk,” who enters 
it in the ledger, im pencil figures. After the order 
is actually filled it is entered in ink and charged 
against the particular appropriation from which is to 
come the money to pay for the order, known as an 
“allotment.” 

When an allotment is first made it is entered in an 
“allotment ledger.”” When material comes into the 
storehouse, the foreman reports it to the Main office 
The bill for the goods is sent to the “voucher clerk,” 
who sees that the prices are correct and that there 
is no mistake in computing the totals, after which a 
voucher is made out on the typewriter and sent to 
the disbursing office, which mails it to the firm from 
which the goods were purchased, to be receipted and 
returned, after which a check is sent and the order 
closed. 

In addition to figuring on purchase orders, I have 
considerable typewriting and stenographic work to d 
I also file the completed purchase orders, requisitions, 
expenditure orders, etc 

There are 1,660 employees on the Arsenal pay-roll 
Our offices are equipped with all the latest devices for 
effectively handling the clerical work, such as billing 
machines, adding machines, comptometers, etc. 


“Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the this 
If there is anything you want particu 
larly, you had better get out and grab 
quick.—W ashington 


earth’”—but not earth 


it—and_ grab it 


Times. 





Oo» the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., 


should be 


Chicago, t 


whom all communications for this department 


addressed 





John I. Levin 


R. JOHN I. LEVIN, St. Paul, 


Gs) Minn., here 
S d 


= reproduced, is deserving of no 


whose likeness is 


little credit for the measure of success 
achieved in the comparatively short time 
he has devoted himself to the study of 
shorthand. 

During the past year Mr. Levin was 
the official reporter of the Minnesota 
State Legislature, and 
of the Minnesota Con- 
servation Congress, 
the proceedings of the 
four 


latter lasting 


days—sixteen sessions 


and the report con- 
sisting of over 300,000 
Mr. Levin also 
reported the 
of the 
Mississippi River 


words. 
conven- 
tions Upper 
Im- 
provement Associa- 


tion, the Minnesota 
State Dental 
tion, the 

State Agricultural So- 
ciety, the Minnesota 
\ssociated Charities, the American Bot- 


tlers’ Association, the Minnesota Bank- 


Associa- 
Minnesota 


loun I 


rs’ Association, the International Asso- 
He 


has had a great deal of law and technical 


iation of Firemen and Engineers. 


reporting, including some important pat- 
nt the United States Circuit 
ourt of Appeals. 

Recently Mr. Levin made a trip to 
saltimore to report the convention of 
he Loyal Order of the Moose. The fol- 
the Baltimore 


suits in 


wing is quoted from 


‘un: 


John I. Levin, official stenographer of the present 
and the preceding convention of the Loyal Order of 
the Moose, is from St. Paul, Minnesota, where he is 
engaged in court and nvention reporting. Mr. 
Levin is reputed to be one of the most capable short- 
hand reporters in the Northwest 

The notable Minnesota Conservation Congress was 
reported by him, and he was also official reporter of 
the last Minnesota State Legislature. 


Mr. Levin acquired Gregg Shorthand 
under the instruction of Mr. W. C 
Stephens at the Globe Business College, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 
about ago. 
He engaged in steno- 


five years 


graphic work for about 


two years and for the 
past two years has been 
doing court and 


eral reporting work. It 


gen- 


is indeed well to pause 
and note what wonder- 
ful progress can 
made in a few years by 


be 
a young man who is 
to work and 
The fact that 
Mr. Levin spent only 
years stenog- 
demonstrates 


willing 
hustle. 
— two as 

rapher 
that it is unnecessary to spend ten years 
at office work before one is able to do 
reporting. 

We take pleasure in reproducing a 
specimen page of notes taken by Mr. 
Levin of an address delivered by Colonel 
Roosevelt at the National Conservation 
Congress held at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
last month. In the letter that accom- 


panied these notes Mr. Levin said: 

I am sending you herewith the notebook I used 
in taking the speech of Colonel Roosevelt at the 
National Conservation Congress. I am sure you will 
have no difficulty in reading these notes, and when 
you have made your selection you will oblige me by 
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dictating the key to your stenographer. I am sorry 
that I have not a copy of the entire speech to send 
you, turned 
out were used by the 
another. 


owing to the fact that all five copies 
United Press in one way ort 


The query occurs to us: How many 
reporters to-day would get a satisfactory 
transcript of their notes by sending their 
one else for tran- 


notebooks to some 


scription? This is something that can 
usually be done only by reporters of 
many years’ experience, blessed, more 
over, with transcribing clerks who are 
thoroughly familiar with their particular 
styles of writing, their personal short- 
cuts, etc. The subject of this sketch has 
been engaged in actual reporting for only 
two years, and yet no one familiar with 
the system would experience any special 
difficulty in making an accurate tran- 
script. 

Mr. 
be an 
stock of their opportunities and endeavor 


Levin's splendid success should 
incentive to other writers to take 


with might and main to develop the ex- 
pertness that is necessary before they 
can hope to win a parallel distinction in 
the reporting field. 

We extend best wishes for Mr. Levin's 
continued success in the profession, and 
hope to report other noteworthy achieve- 
ments of his from time to time. 


Another Official Appointment 

T is with pleasure we learn that 

Mr. Bernard Barnard, formerly 

connected with the Chicago of 
fice of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
has received an appointment as Official 
Reporter for the Vice Commission of 
the City of Chicago. Mr. Bernard Bar- 
nard was graduated from Gregg School 
in 1904, and has since served in many 
confidential capacities. 


reportorial and 


For one year he acted as reporter for 


the Inheritance Tax Office of Illinois 


later serving as confidential secretar 
and stenographer to the 
rhe 


Peoples Gas Light and 


General Counsel of 


Coke Company, in the 
office of Sears, Meagher 
& Whitney. 

Although 


mission is only a 


the 
BERNARD BARNARI 
tem 


porary one, we desire to congratulat 
Mr. Barnard on the appointment and to 
wish him all possible success in his new 


work. 


Jottings 


We are pleased with the assurance 
a number of the readers of this depart 
ment, including teachers and practition 
ers, have given us, through personal con 
versation at the G. S. A. convention and 
through correspondence, that they find 
the subject matter set forth in these col 
umns from month to month both inter 
But to make the 


and 


esting and instructive 
department still more interesting 
helpful, we desire more widespread co 
should make it a 


operation. Readers 


point to pass along any items of gen 


eral interest that they may come across 
in the course of their reading or thet 


daily work. 


Judicious phrasing is commendable 


Speedy and legible combinations of 
characters facilitate not only the taking 
but also the transcribing of shorthand 
notes. 


combinations are the following: 


Some practical examples of such 
Where 
did you go, in this case, are you willing, 
name and business, pleas 


state your 


state to the jury Whether or not. 
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Mr. Levin’s Reporting Notes 


A 





our waterways as fast as they are improved or com 


Key to Mr. Levin's Notes the railroads will always attempt to take control of 


ion oO u bod the 
aceIOn OF SuUCh & Sedy, | Lakes pleted, and I do not mention this to blame them in 


waterway and the development of the least, but to blame us if we permit them to do it 
vuld be pushed to comple ( Applause.) 
Nevertheless, we If Uncle Sam can’t take care of himself, then there 
mere are certain is no particular reason why any railroad man: should 
cannot hope to act as his guardian Applause. ) 
nefits which they 
every fiver city 
ter front is con 
ry artificial water 
directly or indi Nothing so needs reforming as other 


It goes without 


wevent it in advance people’s habits. Vark 7 wain. . 
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Charge to the Jury—I 


(See opposite page for key.) 





(To be continued) 
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Key to Plate in Charge to Jury 


tlemen of the Jury: 

rhe Court instructs the jury that an assault and 
attery consists in an actually done to the 
rude 
ruce ofr 


injury 
on of another in an angry, revengeful, 
solent manner Any unlawful beating of another, 
wever slight, is an assault and battery, and the 
egree of bodily pain and injury, if the assault and 
attery are proven, is only important as affecting the 
measure of damages 
The Court instructs the jury that if you believe 
ym the evidence that the defendants unlawfully as 
beat the plaintiff in the manner and form 
as set up by the plaintiff’s statement of claim, and 
that the plaintiff sustained damages thereby, then 
the jury are instructed that they should find a ver- 
ct in favor of the plaintiff and assess his damages 
it such sum as they believe from the evidence he is 
reasonably entitled to, and in this respect you are 
further charged that it is not necessary that any sum 
hould have been named or mentioned in the evi- 
In case you find for the plaintiff, you will 
I amount of the plaintiff's damages, if 


saulted and 


' 


damages at such sum as you believe 
e he has sustained. In case the jury 
evidence that the assault was wan 
v mus and uncalled for in its char- 
» jury may add to the actual damages, 
they find, such a sum as they believe 
lence to be reasonable and just as smart 
r punishment 

ourt instructs the jury that as a matter of 
n an action of assault and battery, the insult 
treatment by giving him a blow 
1 anger, 1f or insolence, constitutes an ele 
ment of damages. In this case, if the jury believe 
the evidence the defendants committed an as 
plaintiff as alleged fn plaintiff's state 
then the jury may consider the aggra 
vation of the wrong, the mental suffering and morti- 
ation of feeling of the plaintiff arising from such 

lignity of the defendant’s blow 
instructs the jury that even though you 
from the evidence that the plaintiff 
st assault upon the defendants or one of 
believe from the evidence 
attacked repelled the 
with more force and violence and 
lid more injury to the plaintiff than was reasonably 
f heir own protection from injury at 
plaintiff, then as a matter of law 
sing such excessive force would be 
1 battery, and you should so find 


ndignity of the 


ideness 


sault upon the 


nent of claim, 


ult and in 
The Court 
should 
nade the fir 
hem, still if you further 


believe 


that the defendants when so 


aintiff’s assault 


ucts the jury when several persons 
which constitutes a wrong, and do it 
ntending at the time to commit the act, or do it 
nder circumstances which fairly show that they in 
tended the consequences that followed, then the law 
vill compel each to bear the responsibility and mis 
nduct of all, and the party injured is at liberty to 
nforce his remedy against all or any one or more 
of the number 
The Court instructs the jury as a matter 
hat in determining the questions of fact at 


of law 
ssue— 


The Reporter’s Place 


Young writers are too often timid 


about getting the best location, where 
they can see and hear at least as well as 
any other person in the room. It is the 


reporter’s duty to insist upon his rights, 


an 
for he is held responsible for a good re- 


port no matter whether the conditions 
are good or poor. 

If the reporter contents himself with 
a location that is not the most favorable, 
he will find, when the speaker begins to 
“warm up” to his subject, that the noise 
and confusion around him prevent his 
hearing distinctly. There is a difference 
between being able merely to follow a 
speaker’s thought and being able to hear 
every word perfectly. 

The writer recalls an amusing incident 
connected with the reporung of a certain 
convention. The opening session was to 

order promptly at eight 

with my 
about ten 


be called to 
and, in 
custom, | 


o’ck »ck, accordance 


general arrived 
minutes early, to find that, as usual, no 
table had been’ provided for the reporter 
[ noticed a man who 
state of “waiting for 
accordingly 


Glancing around, 
seemed to be in a 
something to do,” and | 
asked him whether he knew where there 
was a suitable table. He appeared some- 
what surprised at the question, but mod 
estly went into a side room and helped 
to carry a table out in front of the plat 
form. Great was my chagrin when a 
little later he was announced as one of 
the speakers of the evening—but I had 


got the table! 








= 





|F you would hit the mark you must hit a little above it: 
very arrow that flies, feels the attraction of earth.— Longfellow. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


In Personal Greeting to Our New Friends 
army of per 
horthand and 


P yssible for us to 


In imaginati vast 


starting tl mon ve study 
pewriting We it 


were 


ave an earnest heart-to-heart with every one 


inter 
that 
speak to them 
is devoted 


these students, because we are profoundly 
sted in their 
vilege, we mus be 
ough the pages of this magazine, 
their 
If you are one of that army of 
inchinéd to 
if we could 
st of a 
und out just why you are 
orthand expect to do 
uld try to find out 


success As we cannot have 
content to 
which 
interests 
students, you may 
what we should say to 
heart-to-heart Well, 
anything until we had 
taking up the study of 
and what you with it We 
what you know about shorthand 
1 what you think of it—if you think about it at all 
And then we should like to tell you what an inter 
ing subject it 1s, at a great history it has, and 


w it has been esteemed and practiced | 


speculate on 
that 
not say 


have talk 


ll, we should 


y many of 
most eminent men and women in all walks of life. 
hould like to tell you about its value as a means 


culture, especially to those who really appreciate 


c bad | 

true ort and its possibilities 

Only the attracted to 
ght in its gracious lines and curves, and who 

able to secure the 


who are really shorthand, 


love to practice it, are 

nt irom its wu 
earnestly to awaken in you a love of 
“lithe and noble art”’ of shorthand writing for its 
sake and not merely as a business, so that you 
ay become so interested in the subject that you will 
to it that concentrated and earnest attention that 
Such an attitude 


shorthand will render 


gry 


lead you to mplete success 
f mind toward the pr 
both as a student and as a prac 


irksome 


actice of 
ich of your work, 
al writer, a keen pleasure instead of an 
task 
We are so much in 
ld have that talk 


some 


earnest about this that if we 
sure we could 


enthusiasm 


with you we feel 
mmunicate measure of our own 
shorthand 
You are 
a subject which has in it 
ilture, pleasure, and profit 
ited on beginning the study at a time when the art 
as been shorn of the many complexi 
ties, and perplexities which in former times rendered 


to be congratulated upon having selected 
such great possibilities of 


You are to be congratu- 
eccentricities, 
ts acquisition extremely difficult. 


mind that the 
will be in exact 


success you attain 


keep in 
proportion to the 


Always 
with shorthand 
earnestness, intelligence, and enthusiasm you put into 
the study of it now Let it be said of you, as it was 
said of old King Hezekiah, “In everything that he 
egan, he did it with all his heart and prospered.” 


Personal to Teachers 
know that this is clubbing time? Do you 
ow that your students are just waiting to be 
ibbed? And do you know further that this maga- 
ine is just waiting for you to begin the clubbing, 
that it is perfectly willing to help you in the 
peration with sample copies and special school rates? 
(And it will help further with the promise that every 
ngle issue of the coming year will be worth more to 
u and to every one of your students than the price 


Do you 


the whole subscription 

Write for complete clubbing instructions, if you do 
tt already know how to go about it. Don’t you wait 
ntil the September issue is exhausted and we can no 
date your club back to the first number of the 
and see 


“Do-It-Now Club,” 


onger 
ew vo 


lume Join the 


that Gregg Writer Club.” 
Put the proper machiner ’ ition to-day 

We are depending o1 ou for a good share of the 
that will enable us to give every reader 
magazine than we have ever 
be disappointed 
disap 


all your students join 


co-operation 
a bigger, brighter, better 
had before 
thing is 
pointed of an adequate 


and we don’t want to 
hat you will not be 
return for whatever effort you 
Your investment of 
time and thousand 
the increased ease of your work and the increased 
students. Try it for 


One certain 


forming this club 
" 


energy wil 


expend in 
times in 


repay you a 
interest and enthusiasm of your 


yourself! 


Easy Business Letters 


Mr. G. E. Moody, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance 
us yesterday, I 
filled out and returned immediately 
attended to without delay 

Yours truly, 


with the made between 


; 
enciose 


arrangement 
insurance blanks to be 
Please have this 


some 


Fenton & Smith, 
Joplin, Mo 
Gentlemen 
In reply to yours of the 7th would say that 
we have decided to allow the usual discount on your 
bill for the last lot of stoves we sent you if it is paid 
before the 15th We will take advantage 
of this offer, and that we remittance 


inst., 


trust you 


may receive your 
soon. 
urs very truly, 
Mr. John Reed, 
Decatur, Ill 
Dear Sir: 

It is about a week since I wrote to ask you if you 
could call and assist me in my correspondence during 
this month As I have not had a reply from you, 
I should caused the delay 
Please let me reference to this 


matter 


what has 
you with 


know 
irom 


like to 
hear 


Yours truly, 
Mr P. Thomas, 
Paris, Ind 
Dear Sir: 

We have your favor of the 10th inst., in which you 
say that Mr. Tuttle will leave the insurance office the 
first of next month As we desire to know what ef- 
fect the change will have on our work, please give us 
he enclosed blank. 

Yours truly, 


full particulars on t 


Campbell & Miller, 
Bay City, Mich 
Gentlemen: 

We enclose a letter received from Messrs. Kane & 
Lapp in regard to the sample book sent to them on 
the Ist inst As you will find, they object’ to the 
style, and we wish you would make the changes they 
desire. 

Yours truly, 
—_ 2. We 
Nome, 
Dear Sir: 
Please arrange to ask 


Green, 


Alaska. 


your firm about some insur- 
ance on my house. I believe I shall be obliged to 
take out one more policy between now and next fall. 
I hope it will not be very difficult for you to send me 
a direct reply. It is important that I should know 
about this soon, as I must leave on my vacation next 
week: If there will not be time to write, 
you may wire me in care of the society here, and they 
will see that I get the 


you think 


message as soon as possible. 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
V-VI 


——possible laud; for it is in such little retired 
Dutch valleys, found here and there embosomed in the 
great State of New York, that population, manners, 
and customs remain fixed while the great torrent of 
migration and improvement, which is making such 
incessant changes in other parts of this restless coun- 
try, sweeps by them unobserved. They are like those 
little nooks of still water which border a rapid 
stream, where we may see the straw and bubble riding 
quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving in their mimic 
harbor, undisturbed by the rush of the passing cur- 
rent. Though many years have elapsed since I trod 
the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I question 
whether I should not still find the same trees and the 
same families vegetating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
Crane, who sojourned or, as he expressed it, “tar- 
ried” in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing 
the children of the vicinity. He was a native of 
Connecticut, a state which supplies the Union with 
pioneers for the mind as well as for the forest, and 
sends forth yearly its legions of frontier woodmen 
and country schoolmasters. The cognomen of Crane 
was not inapplicable to his person. He was tall, but 
exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms 
and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, 
feet that might have served for shovels, and his whole 
frame most loosely hung together. His head was 
small and flat at top, with huge ears, large, green, 
glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked 
like a weathercock perched upon his spindle neck to 
tell which way the wind blew. To see him striding 
along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of famine descend- 
ing upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a 
cornfield. 

His schoolhouse was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly 
glazed, and partly patched with leaves of old copy- 
books. It was most ingeniously secured at vacant 
hours by a withe twisted in the handle of the door 
and stakes set against the window shutters; so that, 
though a thief might get in with perfect ease, he 
would find some embarrassment in getting out—an 
idea most probably borrowed by the architect, Yost 
Van Houten, from the mystery of an eelpot. The 
schoolhouse— 


Florence Nightingale 


Florence Nightingale, the heroine of the Crimean 
War, and the foundress of the modern system of army 
field hospitals, died in London on August 14, in her 
9Ist year. She had never married, and had devoted 
her life to the cause of saving life and diminishing 
suffering in times of war and pestilence. It might be 
said, indeed, that she gave nursing a place among the 
world’s great professions, and with all her interest in 
active affairs yet so maintained her “‘woman’s place” 
for quiet, unselfish, sacrificial service, as to raise her 
name almost among the saints. 

She was born in Florence, Italy, a daughter of an 
English gentleman who with his wife was traveling in 
Italy at the time. During her early youth she studied 
the medical books in her father’s library, and before 
she was seventeen she had an unusual knowledge of 
science, of the classics and mathematics, was a fair 
artist, a clever musician, and an excellent linguist. 


Presented at court at eighteen, she met Elizabeth 
Fry, the reformer, who had done much for the better 
ment of conditions of English prisoners. It was 
through her that Miss Nightingale was first attracted 
to the idea of hospital work. She spent nine years 
visiting continental cities and studying nursing sister- 
hoods. Her activities did not pass unnoticed, and 
when the Crimean War broke out Sir Sidney Herbert 
asked her to go to the front and take charge of the 
field hospitals. A letter which she had written volun- 
teering for the same service crossed his, and she left 
immediately with thirty-four nurses. 

She had everything to fight against. Surgeons and 
officials at the front, opposed to what they called 
“babying,” and holding out for the old rough-and 
ready “let-’em-get-well-or-die” methods, fought all her 
efforts. When once the tide had turned in her favor, 
the British people could not do enough to show their 
gratitude. They raised a fund of $250,000 with which 
she promptly established a school for nurses in Lon- 
don. She superintended it for many years, but she 
never fully recovered from the strain of the Crimean 
campaign’ and the cholera she had caught at Sebas- 
topol, and in the 80’s she retired to take the rest she 
had earned. All sorts of distinguished persons made 
pilgrimages to her home in Derbyshire. 

In 1907 she received the Order of Merit for British 
subjects who have won conspicuous distinction in 
naval or military service, or in letters, art, or science 
The next year she got the freedom of the City of 
London. Only recently, on her ninetieth birthday, 
King George sent her a message ot congratulation.— 
Collier’s. 


Punctuality in Business 


Never get careless about your work and think you 
are indispensable. No one is indispensable, so you 
can’t afford to do anything but your best. No matter 
how small the undertaking, do it as well as you can. 

If you are not reliable in small things, you can’t be 
trusted with big undertakings 

Be cheerful over your work. If you have to earn 
your own living, you might just as well be happy as 
be grumpy over it. 

Put your whole heart and soul into doing your 
work well, and treat all of those with whom you come 
in contact courteously 

Attend to business during office hours. 

And be punctual. 

“What has become of 
merchant to another. “I had to get rid of her,’ 
the reply. 

“Get rid of her! 
cleverest secretary you had ever tried 

“She was. But she was never punctual. In the 
morning, when I was ready to dictate letters, Miss 
Jones had either not arrived or was removing her hat 
—to rush in breathlessly with her notebook forgotten 
and her pencils unsharpened. 

“After luncheon it was the same thing, and her 
letters, perfect when finished, never were finished 
without my either having to wait late to sign them or 
hold them over until the next day. I stood it as long 
as I could, because she was thoroughly conscientious 
and dependable in other ways. But her want of re- 
spect for the clock ruined her for business. My pres- 
ent secretary hasn't half her brains, but she is punc- 
tual.” 

If you are not punctual, you are undependable. If 
you are undependable, you are not wanted. There- 
fore, don’t get into the habit of being late—or, if you 
have got into it, get out as soon as possible.—Wash- 
ington Times. 


your secretary?” said one 
’ was 


Why, you told me she was the 
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NO REST FOR THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU! 


Although schools have opened, there are still positions for teachers and teachers for positions. 
quirements—we do the rest. 


UNION TEACHERS’ BUREAU. - 229 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





Write your re- 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Commercial Positions in High Schools 


70 Avenue, How Vork We have a large number of excellent High 


Recommends college and norma] graduates, spe- School eos PS 
: positions at trom 3/5 to 340 per 

ista, and teac eges schools. 

= — —_—— -_ month. We want more good teachers. 


ape Aqueey pecstees ae as ae CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


oa} one ers a public and private sc 
and business colleges. . 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager BOWLING GREEN, KY. 








Free registration if you mention this journ 














A COMMON OCCURRENCE MID-CONTINENT 
This week we supplied one man with 7 teachers Se "7 77 Cz yy) 


He lett their selection entirely to us—pr 
our efficient and reliable teachers’ agency. Write us ACENCY 
for a demonstration of what an up-to-date agency can 


do. Do it now 720 STEWART AVENUE 


THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY, Marion, Indiana KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
ue ‘han utes wen cant hen een J. E. BOYD, Manacer 

















Why Persist Remaining in the Rut??/! | Business College for Sale 


Gat eee wih oe boner ove — Ce a In hustling town of 10,000. No competition. 
Clerks, etc., if you mention this journal. Address Up-to-date equipment and large mailing list. 
either office. Terms to suit buyer. Must be sold at once. 


THE CUMBERLAND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION Gcod reasons for selling. 
Clarksdale, Miss., or Middlesboro; Ky. Address B. K., GREGG WRITER. 


























28th Year Over 32,000 Positions Filled 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SuIre 814-823, STEGER BuILDInNG, CHICAGO 
We now have a Commercial Department, and we have better Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington. 
facilities than ever for serving the schools and the teachers. In Denver, Portland. Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


addition to placing teachers, we handle private secretaryships 
and high-grade s:enographic p-sitions. Circular and membership form sent on application. 








WE HOLD THEIR CONFIDENCE 


A Proprietor wires:—Send man commercial teacher at once; your recommendation sufficient.’ 
Another:— Want man and woman for bookkeeping and shorthand: depending on you. 
Still another:— Wire me man or —— for shorthand. Will accept your selection,’ 
We were ready and our le wer lected. We need you for other good positions. 
‘rite now, stating when you will be An ~ 8 A 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mgr. LUTHER B. D'ARMOND, Associate Mer 


Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 











SOME HIGH SCHOOLS WE HAVE SERVED 


Here are a few of many high schools that selected our candidates during the past season : —— Forks, N. D.; 
North Central, Spokane: Malden. Mass.: Cheyenne. Wyo.: Allegheny. Pa.: Westfield. N. Jl: Joseph, Mo.,; 
Central, Minneapolis; La Junta, Colo.; Leubeoun. Mont,;: McKinley, Honolulu: Commercial High, Columbus. 
Ohio: North Division. Milwaukee; Niagara Falls. N. Y. 

If you want to let us help you better your position next year, you cannot let us know too early. Registration free. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager 35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Will enroll only good teachers. 
Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mrppiz 
Srartes, and the Great West and Nortuwest. 
Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 
Will not recommend a poor teacher. 
Will send full particulars on request. 
WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TO-DAY 








TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS PLEASE READ 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S. J. RACE, Manager 327-31 14th Ave., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
@ Fills a large number of Commercial Positions each year in High Schools 
and Colleges in all the North-Central and Western States. 

@ Has a large number of calls for teachers with a good academ 
and ability to teach shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, etc. 
@ Can secure excellent salaries for well-qualified co 

better than they would generally get in offices. 

@_ Does not charge a registration fee in advance, but allows payment of 
same with the commission. 


> education, 


Speak of your education and experience. 


Write to-day for fall information. 





If you are looking for the best School, the best Journal, or the best Book on Pen- 
manship, you will do well to investigate one or all of the following : 


THE SCHOOL THE JOURNAL | THE BOOK 


For twenty years the For nearly a decade For up-to-dateness 


Zanerian College, | The Business Educator |The Zaner Method 








Columbus, Ohio, 


has been the leading penmanship school 
of America. And to-day it is still the 
recognized center for professional train - 
ing in penmanship, practical and artistic. 

Shorthand teachers who are good pen- 
men are in constant demand. Why not 
increase your salary by improving your 
writing? 

A beautifully illustrated catalog for the 


asking. 


has been gradually pushing to the front, 
until it is now very generally thought to 
be the best journal devoted to penman- 
ship and commercial education. 

Lessons in business writing are given 
by America’s leading penmen and teach - 
ers of penmanship. 

A sample copy will cheerfully be sent 
free of charge if you will mention this 
paper. 


Complete Manual is the most complete 
book on business writing and methods of 
teaching writing now published. It con- 
tains 112 pages of copies and instruc- 
thons 

Bound in card cover at 50c and cloth 
at $1.00. Used in many of the leading 
schools. It is revolutionizing the teach- 
ing and the writing of to-day 

Ask for further information and it will 
be given 


If you want the best inks, pens, holders, paper, and other materials pertaining 
to penmanship, ask for terms, samples and circulars. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


PENMANSHIP PUBLISHERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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BROWN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


is looking for good teachers for the Western and 
Northwestern States. Register now. 


BOUND VOLUME XII tex, 


Substantial black cloth binding, with gold lettering 
Price $1.50. postpaid ; to teachers and schools, $1.25. 
Address the GREGG WRITER Chicag 











PENMANSHIP 
Taught by Mail 


You can learn muscular move- 
ment—the only practical, sensi- 
ble, business penmanship, at your 
home by the world’s famous PAL- 
MER METHOD. Full unlimited 
course, with weekly criticism, 
$10.00; ought to be worth to you 
$10.00 a week in _ increased 
salary. We guarantee success or 
charge no tuition fee. Write to- 
day for free book on Palmer’s 
Penmanship, with specimens of 
muscular movement writing. If 
you are in earnest, if you mean 
to make the most of yourself, do 
not put this off until to-morrow 
or to-night, but write AT ONCE. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history form, 

structure, and writing of the Shert-Stery 
taught by 4. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott'’s 
Ragazine. 

Over one e hundred home study courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing olle 

250 ~—y catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. ESENWEIN Dept. 221, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN 
SELECTING 


” aera. _— 
Liplas>) 
56 


Or Certificates for your graduates ? 
We are showing some very artistic and 
attractive designs to select from, and 
invite correspondence. 


F. W. MARTIN CO. 
100 Boylston St., . Boston, Mass. 














The Stenographic Expert 


By WILLARD B. BOTTOME 


Official Stenographer New Y ork Supreme Court. 
Holder of world’s record for speed and accuracy. 


Size of book 54¢x8 inches—235 pages—bound 
in buckram. 

Contains nen chapters. While 68 pages of 
the 235 are in Pitmanic shorthand, showing lists of 
phrases, conflicting words, arbitrary signs and short- 
cuts, Gregg writers may take advantage of the sugges- 
tions in these 68 pages and adapt them to the Gregg 
system. The rest of the book may be used by writers 
of any system. The twenty-one chapters treat of the 
following subjects : 

1. What education does the professional reporter need ? 
Spend one = ge lil. Conflicting words. IV. Pnciples 

ort asing Familiar phrases. VI. Arbitrary signs. 

personal equation. ve eae of notes. 
mK Punctuation C7. reporting. X pier s duties in 
a — by ju Exhibits in the « case. Senog The Judge's 
cha Xi _— as delivered. XIV. Editin ww 
centee 77 * Ng Grand Jury reportin Xvi. 
complete case. XVIII Daily cop XIX. \ ae ma- 
chine. XX. Odds and ends Sx The Court reporter of 


to-morrow 


Ready October 15. Price $2.00, by mail, 
postage pupels. Send for sample pages. 


WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
Temple Court Bldg. New York City 








Do You Know Enough 





to make sense of an educated man's 
dictation about something different 
from a quantity of merchandise or 
an amount of money? Nimble 
fingers won't doit. Practice with 
crooked marks won't doit. A rea- 
sonably enlightened mind is the 
thing. You cannot be so familiar 
with your employer's subject as he 
is, perhaps; but you need not be 
ignorant of his language. You 
should know what he is driving at. 
This is the door to real advance- 
ment. The Chautauqua reading 
course offers the key. Neither 
difficult nor expensive. For par- 
ticulars, address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 








Get the Chititinins Idea 








—— 
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Please look at your address ;| Prepared especially for Short- 
Important label, and if your subscription The Gregg Pencil hand week, and aha 


has run out, renew promptly. with our ifications. We guarantee that these 
Ifyou change your address, notify us promptly, ncils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box contain- 
giving both old and new address. 12 sent on receipt of 50c. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 














5000 Complete, Full-Page, Personal Form Letters, with 
different name and address “‘filled in’’ on each one, 
done in one day by one office boy or girl on 


“triterpress 


equipped with its new addressing or ‘‘filling in’’ attachment. 


That's what you can do without the use of a single stenographer or 
typewriter. 

Each name on your mailing list has a possible yearly value to you of 
hundreds, or, perhaps, thousands of dollars. At the cost of a few cents 
each you can get a Writerpress and all necessary equipment to send a 
perfect, personal form letter to every name on your list as often as you like 
and exactly at the right time. No waiting for your stenographer to “fill 
in” the names and address the envelopes. The Writerpress does it all. 

Prints from metal type, a moving ribbon and rubber platen, letters and 
all kinds of office forms. 

Ask for samples and catalogue. 


They) riterpress Gmpany 


529 Writerpress Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 














A full Report of the 1910 Convention of the 


GREGG SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Occupying eleven full pages and illustrated with portraits of Mr. Gregg, Mr. 
Hubert A. Hagar, the newly-elected President, of Charles Lee Swem, the 
winner of the Gregg Trophy, and of Messrs. Paul G. Duncan, Leon A. 
Winslow and Fred Berkman, the winners of the Gold, Silver, and Bronze 
Medals in the Teachers’ Contest, besides illustrations of both the Medal and 
the Cup (the speed trophy), is published in the September number of 


“THE PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 


The largest, best and most popular general news magazine ever issued in the 
interests of shorthand and typewriting. Now in its thirty-sixth volume of con- 
tinued and uninterrupted monthly publication. 

A postal card request will bring you a copy of that very September number, 
free for the asking. 

Clubbed with The GREGG WRITER to any address in the United States 
(excepting Manhattan and Bronx boroughs, New York City) or dependencies, 
or Mexico—both magazines for one year for ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


E. N. MINER, Publisher 23 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
protessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges 

Academie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation tor College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day, 


Pror. GEnunc THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 220, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one student in 





each y 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 
Bookkeeping Arithmetic Literature Rhetoric 
Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 
Com. Law History Geometry Physics 
Cut out this Ad. draw aline through each study desired, and mail 
with application for Free Tuition to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 








Good Positions 


and increased Salaries are secured by Graduates of 
the Palmer Method of Business Writing. This 
Method is making more good Business Penmen than 
all other agencies combined More than TEN 
THOUSAND GRADUATES during the past year 
Do vour part, and money wil! be refunded if you do 
not succeed We teach you by correspondence at 
your home and make the course easy and fascinating 

Our beautifully illustrated new circular tells all 
about it, Write us to-day. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 








A Christmas Gift 
Every Month 








@ What better could you give your 
stenographer friends than a year's 
subscription to a magazine that will 
help to increase her salary ? 


The Stenographer 


if read and studied every month, will 
do that. It has done it for hundreds, 
as letters to ustestify. The yearly 
subscription is $1.00, but we are 
making special offers for each re- 
newal or new subscription received 
during November and December. 
Write to-day for Special Offer Book- 
let, sent upon request. 


THE STENOGRAPHER COMPANY 
Perry Bldg, PHILADELPHIA 








The Factors of 
Shorthand Speed 


epitomizes the experience of one 








of the successful writers of Pit- 
manic Shorthand, David Wolfe 
Brown, late official reporter in 
the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. It is well worth reading 
and study by any writer of short- 
hand, regardless of system. 


**Get the Motion”’ 


That skillful and long-experienced re- 
porter, Theo. C. Rose, of Elmira, N. 
Y., wrote of ‘‘The Factors of Short- 
hand Speed”’ 

**T used to think that what | needed was 
to see a practical reporter write, so that 
I might ‘get the motion.’ Your book 
must supply the earnest student with 
that necessary ‘motion,’ so far as words 
can do it."’ 


James E. Munson, the eminent reporter 
and shorthand author, said of ‘‘Factors 
of Shorthand Speed”’ 


**I do not know of any publication that 
will compare with it as a guide to speed 
in shorthand execution.”’ 


The new edition of 194 pages is 
handsomely bound in cloth and 


printed on superior paper. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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Vest-pocket size. 

Most popular 

book of ite kind 

on the market. 

One agent has 

sold more than 

_ copies. In- 

ogeehte in 

the office, echoolroom, and home. Published in three 
editions: green . > edges, indexed, 60 — 
leather, red dexed, 5) cents; cloth, ac 
indexed, 2% cents. ote ite for agents’ terms and free 
illustrated catalogue, describing our oom lete series of 
commercial text-books. P ICAL TEXT 
BOOK O0., Euclid Avenue and I8th 8t., A‘Oleveland. Ohio. 








Do you want Dictation 
at Home? 


You can have it, morning, noon 
i any time; all the time 
Your reader never tires—is always 
ready. The best possible means 
i etting high speed. All this 
had from KIMBALL’S 
Pasasnenst Dictation Outfits 


dé. N. KIMBALL 
1368 Broadwey New York City 


Large List of New Profes- 
sional and Amateur Plays, 
Vaudeville Sketches, Stage 
Monologues, Minstre! Matertal 
Jokes, Musical Pieess, Recita- 


tions, males ues, Make-up Goods, ete. Catalogue free. 
T. 5. DENISON & CO., Dept. 70. Chicago. 











GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Field an 


mes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 189, Springfield, Mass. 

















LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


~ Thas ts the advertising school you hear eo much about” 
~» Study advertising 

by mail with this 

school and you can 

positively increase 

yeur earning power, 

Ad writers receive 

from $25 to $100a week. 

If you want to know more—tf you want 
fo earn more—Vf you want to improve your 
worldly and financial position, either as 
employee or employer, write us to-day 
and you will_receive our beautiful pros- 
pectus, It is Free. 

“GA This Silver Statuette, entitled “The Stand- 

ard Rearer,.” was presented June 17, 

7909, to the President of the School by students 

and graduates of Great Britian and Ireland 
as a mark of appreciation and esteem. 

275 Page Ruilding, Chicago 


PAGE -DAVIS SCHOOL or 1:0 Nanan 81. New York 


LEARN JEWELERS*ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trace, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid aporen- 
ticeship, We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog, 


The Engraving School, 75 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, M1. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR— Learn to draw. We will 
teach you by mail > SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 75 
pos Soren PAGE BUILDING, 
newspapers. go 
Bend for catalog. 




















eo thoroughly umder our perfect method of training 

that many are able to sell their stories before they com- 
plete the oparse We also he!p those who want a market for 
their stories. ite for ia ulars. SCHOOL OF SHORT 


OU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners jearn 


STORY-W RrTiNe. Dept. Page Building, Mieh. Ave., Chicago. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 


Letter Writing. We will teach you by mail to write the kind of letters that 
will build up business to tremendous proportions; commands high salary. 
Wewill criticise your letter of inquiry free, if you write for full particulars. 

wee OF BUSINESS-LETTER WRITING 
Page Building, Michigan Ave. and 40th St., Chicago 











The Stamp of Pencil 
Quality 


DIXON'S American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. Send 10 cents in 
stamps for liberal samples of Dixon's 
Stenographer Pencils and copy of Dixon's 
**Pencil Guide.’’ 


Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











1 Cent 


invested in a postal card will bring you a 
10 cent copy of Progressive Stenog- 
rapher free of charge. 


$1.00 


invested wish us will secure a yearly sub- 
scription to Progressive Stenographer, 
containing knowledge about Shorthand, 
Penmanship, English and Esperanto 
for which Correspondence Schools charge 


$100.00 


Increase your own salary as a Stenographer 
by improving your mental capacity. Do 
not procrastinate. Write at once. 


Progressive Stenographer Pub. Co. 


33 Flatiron Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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o You Spend 





any of your good dollars for office equipment? It will add to your 
ability to ‘‘buy right’’ to know the names and addresses of all the 
’ ’ — 





American manufacturers of the following office supplies: 





Account Files 
Accounting Systems 
Adding Mach 
Addressing Machines 
Artists’ Materials 
Registers 
tings 
Bahks’ Supplies 
Barometers 
Baskets 
Bill-Lading Books 
Billing Machines 
Bill Files 
Binders 
Black boards 
Blank Books 
Blotter Baths 
Blotter Holders 
Blotting Paper 
Book Cases 
Book Indexes 
Bookkeepers’ Supplies 
Book - re 
Book Rings 
ok Typewriters 
abinets 
alc ulating Machines 
alculating Tables 
arbon Papers 
ards 
ndexes 


gue Cabinets 
hairs 
heck Books 
heck Files 
heck Protectors 
locks 
odes 
oin Counters 
oin Wrappers 
ollection Systems 
omputing Devices 
opying Books 











Crayons 
Cuspidors 

Desks 

Desk Attachments 
Desk Specialties 
Diaries 

Dictation Machines 
Duplicating Machines 
Duplicating Supplies 
Fmbossing Machinery 
Env slope Sealers 

EF, asers 

ve Shades 

ac-simile Letters 
Ming Cabinets 

riding Machines 
ouotain Pens 
Furniture (Office) 
Hectograph Supplies 
Index Cards 


I 
I 
I 
KF 
I 


nvoice Books 
Ledgers 

Letter Copiers 

Letter Files 

Letter Folding Machines 
Letter Trays 

Library Supplies 
Lithographing 

loose Leaf Binders 
Loose Leaf Specialtie~ 
Machinery Parts 
Mailing Tubes 
Manifold B oks 
Manifold Systems 
Marking Devices 
Memorandum Books 
Metal Furniture 
Mucilage 

Mucilage Bottles 
Novelties 

Numbering Machines 
Office Furniture 
Office Cutlery 
oi 
Ollers 
Order Blanks 

Paper 

Paper Clips 

Paper Fastene@p 
Paper Folding Machines 
Paper Weights 








irtitions 
ens 
enc ils 


il Sharpeners 


stal Scales 

rice Books 

nching Machines 
Repairing Parts 
Ribbons 

Rubber Bands 

Rules 

Ruling Pens 

Sates 

Sate Deposit Boxes 
Scales 

Sealing Wax 

Sectional Bookcases 
Secondhand Typewriters 
Secondhand Commodities 


P 
P 

P 

! 
Pins 
P 

P 

P 


Show Cases 
Signs 
Specialties 
Stamp Affixers 
Stands 
Stapling Machines 
Stationery Specialties 
Stationery Staples 
Stencil Cutters 
Stenographers’ Note Books 
Stenographers’ Supplies 
Tables 
Tabulating Devices 
Talking Machines 
Telephones (Interior) 
Telephone Brackets 
Telephone Indexes 

hermometers 

humb Tacks 

me Locks 

ime Recorders 

me Stamps 
Transfer Cases 
Transfer Signs 
Travelers’ Expense Books 
Trays 
Typewriters (New or Rebuilt) 
Typewriter Cabinets 
Typewriter Covers 
Typewriter Cushions 
Typewriter Parts 
Typewriter Supplies 
Waiting Utensils 











A TOUCH WITH THE MARKET PLACE 


Of office equipment is afforded you by the FREE Information Bureau of Office Appliances. Through this 
“Buyers’ Counsel Service” as it were, you can secure information regarding the names and addresses of 
manufacturers of any of the lines mentioned above. All we ask is that you be a subscriber to our 140-page 
monthly business magazine, OFFICE APPLIANCES, at the small cost of $1.50 a year. 

The value of Office Appliances is net theoretical—not systems, but savings. It lies In the mere tang- 
ible value of dollars and cents. Itis an office appliance gazetteer, a manufacturers’ index, a buyers’ guide, a 
permanent exposition of all that is newest, oldest or best in the realm of office equipmeect. 

To introduce you to this service we will send you the magazine for four months for fifty cents and 
include the Free Use of Our Information Bureau for the Whole Four Months. These four months, starting 
with September, will include our big October Business Show number, giving the only official program of the 
Show, with complete list of exhibitors, illustrations and descriptions of the machines displayed, etc., etc. 


Pin 50 Cents in Stamps to Your Letterhead Today and Mail to 
OFFICE APPLIANCES, 303 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Bound in cloth cease shew ded s .$1 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND These exercises are in- 
tended to test the student's knowledge of each lesson ind to develop inde- 
pendent reading and writing ability re 
sESSONS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP By John R. Gregg 
*-RACTICAL DRILLS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP By George 8. McClure 
-EADING AND WRITING EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. Advanced 
practice matter business letters, articles, law forms, et« 
GREGG SPEED PRACTICE A combination of reading and writing exercises and 
dictation practice, copiously illustrated with shorthand forn designed to afford 
a comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Shorthan d to provide 
material for developing speed 272 pages $1.00; postpaid 
GRADED DICTATION By Walter Rasmussen A carefully graded di ‘ man- 
ual with blanks for writing in the shorthand 228 pages 
THE GREGG REPORTER By John R. Gregg A guide to Court Repo g, con- 
taining helpful information and suggestions, a list of reporting | ses an hort 
cuts, plates of court testimony, et« 128 pages, bound in cloth 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY Contains the outlines of out 7,000 words 
Bound in leather, vest pocket size ' 

GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOK Contains about 2,400 use yhrases A 
great aid in attaining speed, and invaluable to all practi writers found in 
eather vest pocket size 

LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON Ww ‘ i Gregg 
Shorthand and illustrated A choice collection of the famous “ha té issued 
by special arrangement with the publishers of the original wor 

CTORS OF SUCCESS Compiled by H. T. Whitford and written ir ; rz Short 
hand very interesting and instructive reading book 


TYPEWRITING 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING By Ida McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. SoRell A 
complete text-book in the art of typewriting by the “touc or piano” method 
In three forms—Single Keyboard, Double Keyboard, and Oliver Keyboard, uni 
form in styk Bound in cloth des : 1.00 


ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH By Hubert A. Hagar A pl al course of in 
struction in English, Punctuation, and Business Forms, with cises. Teache 
key furnished 278 pages, bound in boards $1.00; postpaid 

E —. ISH PROGRESSIVE STUDIES By Frances Effinger-Raymon 4 succinct 

entation of the ee of English 

APP L Ee >» BUSINESS PUNCTUATION By Hubert A. Hagar 

WOR DS : THEIR SPEL L ING PRONUNCIATION, DEFINITION AND APPLICA 
TION 128 pages, bound in cloth A spelling book with a new and pedagog 

il idea Each word is spelled, pronounced, defined, and app 

WOR Ds EXERCISE BOOK 4 series of test exercises designed to accompany and 

supplement WORDS Paper covers cee ovens 


. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE ty Rupert P. SoRell Explanation of 
the scientific methods used in training the successful contes its for the Miner 
Medal, and the matter used for practice 160 pages, bound in cloth =< 
THE RA CTORS OF SHORTHAND SPEED By David Wolfs frown, late Official 
Re rter to | S. House of Representatives 194 pages, bour in cloth 
PRACTI ‘AL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS By Frank Rutherford 
Invaluable to ambitious stenographers and students Full of helpful suggestions 
about shorthand, typewriting, office work, and reporting 131 pages, bound in 
cloth 
TAQUIGRAFIA FONETICA GREGG-PANI An adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to 
the Spanish language Bound in cloth 
> GREGG FOUNTAIN PEN A high-grade fountain pen a moderate price 
Each pen sent in a neat box with filler and directions 
: GREGG PENCIL One dozen in a handsome box 
= GRE GG EMBLEM A blue and white emblem, gold lettering, representing the 
on which Gregg Shorthand is founded in two style jin and button 
PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, size 18x56 ie 
ERASER TRAY Bronze finish Handsome and 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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You can be that kind of typewriter operator if you want to be—that kind of operator 
to whom a mistake is as infrequent as a wrong note to a skilled piano player, and to 
whom correct and rapid typewriting is as instinctive as the touch of a master musician. 


I itin 
is mastery of the Typewriter. It makes the operation 
of the machine, not a mere mechanical routine, wear- 
ing and disagreeable, but perfect, certain, skilled 
Mastership. 
To the Tulloss Writer, the striking of the keys is as certain, as 


precise, as rapid. as the best pianist's fingering of the piano keys, 
or the touch of the skilled banjo player upon his strings and frets. 


. ° * * * 
Special Finger Training Exercises 
This remarkable suppleness and dexterity of the fingers is due 
to the Special Finger Training Exercises which form a part of 
the Tulloss Course. These are absolutely unique. TZhere ts no 
such system of finger training taught in any other school, nor 
described wn any other text-book. 


No Other Operator is Trained This Way 


There is no other typewriter operator in the world whose fin- 
gers have been trained as have the fingers of the Tulloss writer, 
No matter where he was trained, how long he has been using the 
machine, or how expert he may be, no other operator has the 
precision—the definiteness of touch—that is seen in the work of 
the Tulloss writer. 

In one sense, the Tulloss writer is the only expert, Other 
operators may here and there be found who write with a speed 
that approaches his; but not one can be found who writes with 


the ease. the accuracy. the precision, the unhesttating certainty 
of perfect ty pewrtting,. that marks the work of the Tulloss writer. 


Merely Ask 


for the y 
= j Would you know more about this system, in which 
Boo f d for more than ten years operators have been finding 
the means of escape from the drudgery of typewrit- 
Send “4 ing, and which has brought to thousands the ability 
and the salary of the expert? Then send today for 


the Cou- 4 , ‘ : ff our 
pon— +3 : ‘ - 72-Page Free Book 


It : ; which describes the System in detail. This book 
“ : gives complete outline of all the lessons of the Course, 

describes the Finger Training Exercises. explains the 

difference between Tulloss Touch Writing and the ordi- 

nary touch systems. In addition, it is replete with informa- 

tion of vital interest to every typewriter operator. It tells what 

touch typewriting really is—how it must be learned. It tells how 

bigh speed is gained—gives suggestions as to the kind of practice 

work that is best for speed development. You wil! find in it typewrit- 

ing information of inestimable value. One reader has written us that it 

. helped — more na mastery - real — A pom Fron an =_— 

: usiness college course. Any stenographer could wel! afford to pay for a 

TYPEWRITING . copy. Wesenditfree. Fill out the coupon, or write a letter, and mail it today. 


849 College Hill, 


Sprinefielas Obi . Tulloss School 


Send me the 72-page Book— 
of Touch Typewriting 
849 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Name —_ 


Address_ 














When an operator tells you that she uses 
the 


Remington 


she stands up a little straighter. 

She knows as well as you do that her 
choice of the Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters is a fine recommendation-- 
one which raises her in your estimation. 


Good Remington operators are bound to succeed because 
they get the good positions, and Remington schools are 
bound to succeed because they get the students. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 














